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Hoisting Engines. 

_——— 

This class of labor-saving appliances is fast coming 
into general use, and the many improvements which 
have been made have removed the only objections 
which have heretofore prevented a more general adop- 
tion. The manufacturers of the engines represented 
by the accompanying engravings, have made a speci- 
alty of their manufacture for a number of vears past, 
and by practical experience have adapted them to the 
many uses to which they are appropriate. In the en- 
graving (fig. 2), the 
boiler is of the ordin- 
ary vertical style, with 
enclosed fire box and 
tubes running through 
the water and steam 
space. In the boiler 
gteat care is taken to 
secure great strength, 
and the material is all 
selected from the best 
makers. Each tube 
forms a brace, connec- 
ting the crown sheet 
with the upper head. 
This boiler is securely 
fastened to a cast iron 
bed plaie, which can 
be mounted on wheels 
if necessary. On this 
bed plate the engine 
and hoisting machine- 
ry are fastened, and 
by braces, ete., the 
whole is so connected 
that it can be moved 
from place to place without injury. All parts of the 
engine are so made that duplicates can be furnished | 
at any time. 

Fig. 1 represents a machine similar in description | 
to the other, except that the engine and hoisting ap-_ 
paratus are attached to the boiler, and the whole cov- | 
ered by a suitable house, in order that it may be used | 
on piers, or in the open air, without injury to the | 
machinery. The whole is mounted on wheels, so as 
to be easily moved from place to place, as occasion 
demands. 

Besides the styles here shown, the manufacturers 
build them with the ordinary locomotive style of 
boiler, the engine being in that case attached to a bed 
plate on the side. Sizes running from five to fourteen 
horse-power are furnished, and are usually to be found 


at the warerooms. A great many of these engines are 
now in use in this city, aed the demand is constantly 
increasing. 
Messrs. Cook, Rymes & Co. are the mauufacturers, 
and their salesrooms are at Messrs. W. L. Chase & Co., 
No. 93, 95, and 97 Liberty street, New York. 
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Gas Pipes and Lightning. 
aneinicheaalnaitnd ith 

In a recent communication on the general subject 
of Lightning, Prof. John Wise discourses as follows : 

‘** As itis suggested that lightming rods should be 
brought into metallic connection with underground 
gas and water pipes, let us see how the matter stands, 
at all events with gas mains, as communicated by reli- 
able persons. 

‘In Terre Haute, Ind., a thunderbolt struck the 
rod ona church steeple, tumbled the rod down, ran 
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HOISTING ENGINES. 
on to the gas pipes in the wall of the church, hurling 
brick and plaster outside and inside the building ; 
then after crushing the gas meter and igniting the gas, 
it ran on the street main, following it for a distance of 
1000 feet, bursting the joints of the main here and 
there along its line. Lead, being the material the 
joints were packed with, and it being a slower con- 
ducting metal than iron, was the cause of the bursts, 
occurring, no doubt, at those joints where the iron 
was completely insulated by the lead packing. 

‘* Another case occurred in Indianapolis, and there, 
after it had done considerable damage along the light- 
ning rod of a dwelling, it ran down and over 400 feet 
of street gas main, and burned every particle of lead 
out of the joints, leaving, as the gas engineer of the 
works states, nothing but dross behind. Both these 
cases were communicated to the Franklin Institute 
Section by the intelligent engineer of these works. 
Another case occurred last summer in Iowa city, and 
was communicated to the Section by the Hon. 8. E. 


Paine, mayor of that city. It struck the rod ona 
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church steeple, tumbled it down, passed thence 
through a metal 1 oof, on to a gas pipe in the building, 
following the pipes to the meter and crushing that,. 
setting fire to the gas, and thence on to the street 
main, melting the lead packing out of the joints for a 
distance of 400 feet. 

‘* From these three cases, we may have an idea of 
the proximate quantity of metal necessary to the dis- 
sipation or neutralization of a thunderbolt. Certain 
it is that the energy of a thunderbolt must find its 
equivalent of neutralization bef ore it ceases to de 2 
lop its projectile force. 
In my investigations 
I learn most unequiv- 
ocally that the force 
of'a thunderbolt is al- 
ways destructive when 
it passes from a good 
to a bad, or from a bad 
to a good, conductor ; 
and notonly that, but 
when it passes from a 


» 


small iron conducting 


surface suddenly to a 
larger one, it does the 
Saline thing, Where 
it flies from an ordin. 
HIN lightning rod to 
so larve an iron con 
dnetor as u six inch 
street main. it leaves 


behind it the marks of 
violent foree.” 





A PERMANGANATE 
Batrery.—Mr. J. H. 


Koosen has experi 


mentei upon the substitution of permanganatef of 


potassa for the nitric acid of the Grove Platinum 
Battery, and asserts that the electromotive force o- 
this combination is greater.than that of the Grove. 
The following combination—platinum in a solution of 
permanganate with 1-30 of sulphuric acid added, and 
amalgamated zinc in diluted sulphuric acid—gave the 
electromotive force as the average of more than one 
hundred measurements, to be between 1°9 and 2-2 
(Daniel, 1). 

[It is now some seven years since the Editor of this 
Journal proposed this same mode of charging batte- 
ries. The plan being tried at that time, however, by 
the Messrs. Chester, manufacturers of telegraph in- 


struments in Centre street, New York, and their re- 
port regarding permanency not altogether encourag- 
ing, it was not followed up.—H. W. } 





WE LEARN that a proposition has been made to the 
City Council of Eufaula, Alabama, to light the streets 
with gas. 
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CHEMICAL EXCERPTS. 


280. TasTx ETc., or CarzBoxic Acip.—Declat.—A pecu- 
liarity in the taste of this acid is remarked upon; it 
being first sweet, then a fresh taste like that of mint, 
then styptic becoming gradually caustic, an effect 


more like that of alcohol than of most acids. The | 
solubility of carbolic acid appears to be in debate, | 


Runge and others having stated that 3°26 per cent. 
only would be contained in a saturated water solution 
of it, while Parise] claims that from 3°5 to 4 per cent. 
can exist in a saturated solution.—Am. Chemist. 

281. A Neat Exrermrent witn Oxycen.—To show 
that oxygen can be burned in hydrogen, Ballo employs 
an ordinary glass chimney, such as is used on kerosene 


lamps, and fastens it to a holder, and through a per- | 
forated cork at the large end introduces a stream of | 


illuminating gas. ‘The gas is ignited at the small end, 
through the opening is introduced the tube conveying 
a current of oxygen; the oxygen takes fire in passing 


through the flame at the aperture, and continues to | 


burn in the interior of the cylinder, sometimes with 
the same singing tone as is exhibited by hydrogen.— 
Jour. of Applied Chem. 


282. Bap ror Poor Joun Crow.—A farmer in Con- | 


necticut has just contrived an infernal machine for 
the destruction of crows, in the shape of a kernel of 
corn which explodes on being picked up by the un- 
suspecting bird, and blows his ‘‘ durned 
head off ’’* without the slightest warning 





* Squibob Papers, i, 15. 

288. Presmrvation or Grain in Vacwo.—M. Lou- 
vel has brought before the French Academy a plan of 
storing wheat in portable sheet-iron granaries, in 
which a vacuum is maintained equal to at least from 
three to four inches of mercury, this being found suf- 
ficient to destroy all insect life (although a much 
more perfect vacuum is preferred) and to insure the 
evaporation of any moisture in the grain. The appa- 
ratus is of cylindrical form, placed vertically, and with 
convex top and bottom. ‘The top is provided with an 
opening through which the inlet of the grain is had, 


with a valved pipe through which the air is exhausted, 
and with a gauge by which the degree of exhaustion is 


indicated. The grain is removed through an opening | 


(provided with a suitable closing device) in the bottom. 
‘The pump, which can be used for any number of the 
grain receivers, costs about one handred and eighty 
dollars extra. In one experiment, where living in- 
sects were introduced in large quantities with the 


grain, it was found that they were all killed before do- 


ing mischief, and at the end of six months the wheat 


was found to be in as fine condition as at the outset, | Possible means) are caused to pass through boiling | 


284. SutpHuretreD Restvs.—In examining the ac- 
tion of boiling aniline upon sulphur, Merz and Weith 
obtained, together with a sulphuretted base thianiline, 


CH SN, formed by substitution of H by S in ani- | 


line, large quantities of resinous products containing 
sulphur. 


toluidine. HS is evolved in both reactions. These 
resins were freed from the bases by treatment re- 
peatedly with HCl. The aniline resin constitutes a 
greenish-black mass, hard and brittle when cold, con- 
taining 20.9 per cent. of sulphur, soluble in concen- 
trated boiling HCl, precipitated by water and especi- 
ally completely by ammonia. Thianiline is also con- 
verted by concentrated HCl at 300 deg. C. into chloro- 
hydrate of aniline, with separation of a still more 
hrighly sulphuretied resinvid, containing 34.6 of 
sulphur. 

These observations are at least suggestive in con- 
nection with the growing conviction, among analysts 
of carbohydrogen minerals, that the sulphur in coals, 
which imparts itself to the gas, at least partly, in 
forms not yet fully understood, is often contained 
therein in some kind of organic combination. Prof. 


Church recently called the attention of the London | 


Chemical Society, in connection with his well-known 


Australian sulphuretted resinoid, tasmanite, to a re- | 


cently ubtained artificial product consisting of an ox- 





eturnul | 


Boiling toluidine, with sulphur, gives simi- | 
Jar resins with formation of a sulphuretted base thio-| 





| idized essential oil combined with sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, and having the composition (C'"H'O) ?HS, 
| being in the same relative proportion as in tasmanite. 


| The latter evolves HS when treated with sulphuric | 


acid. He also stated that another fossil resinoid, dys- 
| odile, contains sulphur. 


| 

285. Cannonic Acrp vs. Fires.—Anent the project 
of using this gas for putting out conflagrations, Prof. 
Phin, in his new Journal, Handicraft, says : 

‘* That gases can be easily conveyed through streets, 
is seen in our coal-gas; but when the latter escapes, 
as it frequently does, it rises into the air and passes 
off, while, moreover, its presence, even in small quan- 
tity, is readily detected by the smell. Carbonic acid, 
on the other hand, is so heavy that it would collect 
near the surface of the ground and in cellars faster 
than it could escape by diffusion; it has no marked 
| odor, and there would be nothing to indicate its pres- 
}ence to those who should attempt to enter places 
| where it was confined. And as it arrests life as 
| instantly and as effectually as it does fire, the number 

of victims that would fall a sacrifice to it would pro- 

| bably be very great. These facts have been fre- 
quently pointed out, and they show us that a system 
for extinguishing fires may be theoretically perfect, 
while in practice it is entirely inadmissible.” 


| 


286. Extineuisuine Burninc Perroteum, Erc. — 
A patent tissued to H. Baker, Chicago, March 26th. 
This invention comprises the combination of a tank 
and {suitably arranged cover and tubes. Also, the 
combination with such tank for containing inflamma- 
ble liquids of a perforated gas-conductor, so con- 


| structed and arranged as to discharge gas quickly over | 


the entire surface of the fluid contained in the tank. 
287. Beaten.—The miners who stopped work at 
the Grass Valley, Cal., mines, because of the intro- 
dnetion of dynamite, have recalcitrated and gone 
back to their employment. 
288. Derecrinc Tattow 1x Wax.—Dr. Hardy.— 
| The author first prepared pure beef suet, and care- 
fully determined the specific gravity of this substance, 


} which he found to be 0°8868; next he prepared an | 


| alcoholic fluid of such a degree of concentration that 
apiece of the suet alluded to remained suspended 
(that is to say, sunk therein toa certain depth, and 
then remained at rest) init. This aleohol was found 
to have a specific gravity of from 0°8882 to 0°8857 
sbetween 71 deg. and 72 deg.); the specific gravity of 
wax is between 0°962 and 0°963 ; hence it follows that 
alcohol at 29 deg. will keep wax suspended. Starting 
from these data, the author has constructed a tabula- 
ted form, by the aid of which it becomes possible to 
detect udulteration of w ax with snet ( tallow .—f he in. 


. 
LV EWS. 


289. Derectrinc WaTEeR 1x Gasts.—J. Myers.— 
The author calls attention to the fact, discovered by 


him, that when so-called dry gases (dried by the best 





| sutphur, that substance will give the means of detect- 
| ing the presence of water in gases which do uot chemi- 
cally act upon sulphur under these conditions.— Ger- 
man Chem. Society. 

290. ManipunaTion or Sponcy Puarinum.—In 
view of the fragility of the ordinary preparations of 
spongy platinum, as used for kindling gases, Prof. 
Phin recommends the following capital plan : 

‘* We have succeeded admirably with pumice stone, 
which we first form into a cylinder of the proper size 
—say three-eighths of an inch in diameter—and then 
cut into dises about the twentieth of an inch thick, 


by means of a fine saw. 
some time in a strong solution of bichloride of plati- 


num in alcohol, and afterwards for an equal period in | 
After being | 


an alcoholic solution of sal-ammoniac. 
ignited. these discs inflame a jet of hydrogen readily, 
| and we find that they retain their power quite as well 
| as the more delicate forms in common use.”"—Handi- 
crazt. 
291. THe Miixy (Rarz) Way.—During the past 
four years the Erie Railway has brought forty-two 
thousand million gallons of milk to New York city. 


The following, however, appears rather ‘‘ steep ” : 
The Atlantic Monthly has discovered that, if the 
milk product of the country could be devoted to pay- 


These discs are soaked for | 





ing the national debt, it would square the account in 
five years. 


292. Ansorspinc SutpHurovus Fuxres.—M. Cahen. 
| —The author suggests for this purpose the use of pe- 
| roxide ef manganese of low quality. The absorption 
of sulphurous acid gas, including that evolved in me- 


tallurgical operations, is instantaneous; and if the 
ensuing manganese salts do not 7 ag to be com- 
mercially of use they can be readily, by means of 
chloride of sodium, converted into hyposulphite of 
soda and other soda salts. 





293. Dunaste Soar Buspies.—To obtain soap- 
bubbles that will show the changing colors of the rain- 
bow, the directions are as follows: Take three-quar- 

| ters of a pint of water that has been boiled and be- 
come cold, and put into it a quarter of an ounce of 
Castile soap, cut up fine. Put this into a pint bottle, 
|and set itin hot water in a saucepan, on the fire ; 
there let it remain an hour or so, now and then giv- 
| ing it a good shaking, till the soap is dissolved. Let 
| the fluid stand quiet for the impurities and coloring 
| matter of the soap to settle ; then pour off the fluid 
| and add to it four ounces of glycerine and your soap- 
| bubble solution is ready. In an ordinary ~ you may 
blow the bubbles easy with a tobacco pipe, but if you 
wish to attain scientific perfection, you had better em- 
ploy a glass pipe. By adding a larger quantity of 
| glycerine you may make these bubbles so strong that 
you can play battledore with them.—Journal Applied 
| Chemistry. 
294. Action or Essentran Or, or Musrarp on 
| Mirx.—Dr. Schwalbe.—One drop of the oil added to 
| 20 grms, of milk prevents the latter being coagulated, 
even in het summer weather, for several weeks, but 
| the constituents of the milk so treated become altered, 
| the ecaseine becomes converted into albumen ula- 
| ble by heat, and this coagulum is difficultly soluble in 
| concentrated hydrochloric acid; ether precipitates 
| this albumen, but dilute acetic acid does not produce 
coagulation. The milk becomes very sour; it would 
appear that the caseine is oxidised.—Germ. Chemical 
| Society. 





295. A Voice rnom THE Past.—JZo the Editor of 
the Neio York Times: For an old Gothamite to read 
articles in papers about the coming drought is amus- 
ing. Pass the corner of Fourth street and Lafayette 
place, there is an old pump (now out of repair) which 
in its day gave ample supply of cold water. Still, we 
have the wells all over the city covered with planks, 


which can soon be used in an emergency. Oh, how I 
liked the old pump in front of the hospital in Broad- 
| way; no use for ice when you drank it. All we want 
| now is new pumps ; then we shall have enough for use 
| in fires and watering streets. Ask old New Yorkers 
| and they will .gree with me in the suggestion to find 
this remedy in the hour of danger, which now seems 
to be unknown to the rising generation. SENEX. 


[We fear that ‘‘ Senex,” with advancing years, has 

retained his youthful enthusiasm. To supply the 
| necessities of New York from wells and pumps, seems 
| to us chimerical in the extreme.—Ep. } 





| 


| 296. Tue TorBaneHILL Mixernau.—We have learn- 
| ad on good authority that Mr. Gillespie, of ‘Torbane- 
| hill, has sold his present stock of the Torbanehill min- 
| eral for the sum of £70,000, and future contingencies. 
| We understand that the stock in question constitutes 
| a large portion, if not indeed the larger portion, of 
all of this celesrated mineral which the mineral field 
now comprehends. It is of some moment to know 
that this mineral is so nearly on the point of exhaus- 
tion, and, indeed, of complete extinction. But with 
that liberality and provision which distinguish Mr. 
Gillespie, he has taken care, under the aspect which 
the case presents, to prevent so wonderful a sub- 
stance vanishing for ever without leaving a trace of 
its existence behind. Accordingly, he has retained in 
|his own possession, independent of the sale of his 
| stock, a certain number of tons, with the view of dis- 

tribr ting specimens to the museums and the halls of 
| the various scientific bodies in Great Britain, and, in- 
| deed, all over the world. If we have not been misin- 
formed, Mr. Gillespie has specifically bargained with 
| the fortunate possessors of his valuable stock of mine- 
ral ‘** that he may make presents of specimens to sci- 
entific or other bodies, or any other persons for sci- 

entific purposes, as he may see fit, as lasting memori- 
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als of a unique mineral which is in course of rapidly 
disappearing from the face of the earth.—Lon. Min’g 
Journal, 


287. AtmospHERIc THEermMat Parapox. — ‘‘ The 
higher we ascend, the colder it becomes; and yet at 
very great elevations the rays of the sun exert a heat- 
ing power greater than that which they are found to 


produce in the valleys. Prof. Piazzi Smyth found, 
that on the top of Teneriffe. at an elevation 10,000 
feet above the level of the sea, a thermometer exposed 


to the direct rays of the sun, showed a temperature of | 


nearly 200 deg. Fah. !”—Prof. Phin, in Handicraft. 

298. Derection or Acrpity 1x Orms.—A. Rump- 
ler.—The author first prepares chemically pure car- 
bonate of soda, makes a concentrated aqueous solu- 
tion of it, fills with that solution a test-glass, so as to 
form a layer of 26 m.m. in height, and next pours the 
oil to be tested on it and stirs the fluids thoroughly 


for afew moments. On being left quietly standing 
the oil should not, at the surface where it touches the 
soda, exhibit any greasy emulsion; if it does it con- 
tains acid, and if the quantity of the latter is some- 
what considerable the whole mass becomes so thick, 
that the glass can be turned upside down without tke 
mixture flowing out.— Chemical News. 


299. Rarmway Foot-Warmers.—In Germany, a 
method has been used, known as Kienast’s method, 
of filling cases with an artificial fuel, which consists of 
pulverized charcoal, nitric acid, and starch, At first 
this was put in iron cases 628 mm. long, 105 mm. 
broad, and 65 mm. high, which were perforated in the 
sides. This was found, however, to be productive of 
headaches, and the fuel was, therefore, put into closed 
cases, which were pushed from the outside under the 
seats. The fuel, as used, was made up in half-pound 
pieces, 105 mm. long, 80 mm, broad, and 60 mm. thick. 
In an experiment on the line between Aix end Berlin, 
eight pieces were used, in four cases, for the heating 
of one compartment. After a sixteen hours’ journey, 


the pieces of charcoal were still glowing, and a tho- | 





mercial aniline is distilled along with lime, the last |The experiment will be new to most of our readers, 


portion of the distillate is not quite freely soluble in 
hydrochloric acid; further investigation led to the 
conclusion that the properties of that substance agree 
with those of carbazol, as described by Graebe and 
Glaser. Carbazol is present in crude tar oil, but the 
authors surmise that this substance might be formed 
by the drying of the mixture of aniline and lime in 
contact with the very hot metal of the iron still.— 
Germ. Chem. Society. 

303. AbBIETENE, A New Hyprocarsoy.—W. Wen- 
zell.—This hydrocarbon is the product of distillation 
of the terebinthinate exudation of a coniferous tree 
indigenous to California, viz., the Pinus sabiniana, a 
tree met with in the dry s‘des of the foot hills of the 
Sierra Nevada mountains, and locally known as the 

| nut-pine or digger-pine, owing to the edible quality of 
its fruit. A gum resin, or rather balsam, is obtained 
from this tree by incisions made in its wood, and the 
balsam submitted to distillation almost immediately 
| after having been collected, owing to the great vola- 
tility of the hydrocarbon (or essential oil, because 
| abietene really stands in the same relation to the bal- 
sam alluded to as oil of turpentine stands to the exu- 
| dation derived from other Pinus species). The ernde 
| oil, as usually me’, with for sale at San Francisco, is a 
colorless limpid fluid, requiring only to be redistilled 
to obtain it quite pure. The commercial article is 
used under different names—abietine, erasine, theo- 


| line, ete.—for the removal of grease and paint from | 


clothing and woven fabrics, and likewise as an efficient 
| substitute for petroleum-benzine. Pure abietine (the 
commercial article having been ascertained by the au- 
thor to be a homogeneous liquid) is a colorless fiuid, 
| exhibiting a strongly penetrating odor bearing some 
resemblance to oil of oranges: sp. gr. at 16°5 deg.= 
| 0°694 ; it is very volatile, highly combustible, burning 
| with a brilliant white smokeless flame, almost insolu- 
| ble in water, and soluble in five parts of alcohol at 95 
percent. Abietene is not acted upon by dry hydro- 
chloric acid gas nor by nitric acid (sp. gr.=1°43) in 
the cold, but heat being applied a slight reaction took 
| place ; neither concentrated sulphuric acid nor potas- 
sium act upon this hydrocarbon; when treated with 


rough heating of the compartment had taken place, | chlorine, abietine is converted into fluid of the consis- | 


The cost of a hundred-weight of the fuel is 10 thalers | tency of glycerine, insoluble in water, colorless, solu- 


(30s.), and the heating now referred to cost 10$ sg7., | ble in warm alcohol, and having a sp. gr.=1°666. Abi- | 


or about Is. 


300. SrontanEous Expiosions.—Rev. F. Moigno. 


| etine readily dissolves iodine and bromine, and is a | 


| powertul solvent for fixed and volatile oils, castor oil 


excepted, and also Peru balsam and Canada balsam ; 


castor oil is absolutely insoluble in abietine, while eu- | 


and has the merit of always going off.—Jour. Frank. 
lin Institute. 

306. Exeravinc Exrraorprnary. —Claude Mellan 
engraved in 1700, a full head of Christ with one un- 
broken line. This line commenced at the apex of the 
nose, »nd wound out and out Jike a watch-spring, un- 
til it ended in the border of the picture, 

307, A New Fruorrescent Bopy.—President Mor- 
ton, of the Stevens Institute, announced in a recent 
lecture that, in the course of the examination which 
he had been making of substances of this class, he had 
encountered one which he believed to be as yet un- 
known, and which possessed the property of develop- 
ing light by fluorescence in a pre-eminent degree. 
This body was obtained from petroleum, and he would 
propose {to take for it the name ‘‘viridine.” The 
word viridine had been already applied as a synonyme 
for chlorophyll, but was now practically obsolete, and 
too appropriate to the present substance to be thrown 
away. A large drawing of a flower, with leaves paint 
ed seemingly in light umber tints, was then shown 
and illuminated by electric discharges, when it ap- 
peared of the most vivid green. The peculiar fluores- 
cent spectrum of this body, and its relations to the 
spectra of other substances was explained, and many 
other illustrations were exhibited. 


308. Mrnancnoty.—In a recent trade-mark suit, 


| relating to the manufacture of mustard, Dr. Ogden 
Doremus, of this city, swore that mustard seeds con- 


tained over 11 per cent of starch. To prove it, he 


| used a solution of iodine upon mustard placed on fil- 


texing paper, which paper gave, when tested, the 
characteristic reaction of iodine with starch when no 
mustard was present. The error in the experiment 
was ;}pointed out by Professors Seely and Chandler. 
Dr. Doremus was aided by Dr. Austin Flint, who tried 
to confirm by the use of a microscope what Dr. Dore- 
mus tried to prove by the iodine test Dr. Flint 
swore that he could see the granules of starch by the 
use of a high power. Professors Seely and Chandler 
could not see any such granules, but they did see 
what they thought might have been fragments of the 
| exterior envelopes of the seeds. Dr. Doremus has, in 
|a letter since published, reaffirmed the presence of 
starch in mustard seed (he says nothing of the per- 


—When finely pulverized chlorate of potash is put on | yjously enough. the last named substance ix dissolved | centage), and attempted to prove it by a test which 


a piece of paper (best dredged or dusted over it, so as by castor oil to some extent. When burned im an or- | 
to form athin film of powder), and there is next | dinary spirit lamp (such as are used in chemical labo- 


isa : Wes -. | ratories) with not too large a flame, a brilliant white | 
poured over it @ solution of phosphorus in bisulphide | light is obtained without smoking ; the vapor of abi- | 


of carbon, there ensues, when the latter is evaporated | etine is a powerful anesthetic when inhaled, and it has 

suddenly, a most violent explosion, owing to the phos- | been used with success as an insecticide, against moths, 
. . | , 2nyi inte 26 2 rnlow TT | 

phorus being left in a state of extremely minute di- | ete., when sprinkled ingclosed receptacles. The ulti- 


. pap eae : mate composition of abietine is not stated, but the | 
y with chlorate of po- | : ‘a ; 
vision and in intimate contact with chlorate of po- | author points out at some length the differenves exist- | 


tash. This explosion is analogous to that which en- | ing between abietene and terebene (oil of turpentine). 
sues when a small piece of phosphorus and some | Amer, Jour, of Pharm. 
chlorate of potash are, when placed upon an anvil, ial 

i I i instance alludedto,| . : . 
struck with a hammer, put, in the i alluded 0, | 304. New Coaz-Currine Macuine.—Patented by | 
the effect produced is greater, owing to the extreme | é a J | 
state of division and intimate mixture of the two sub- | Messrs, Gillot and Copley, and worked by compressed 
stances. Care should be taken not to make this ex-| air.—The machine consists of two seven inch cylin- | 

+ ; iti | . . . . 

periment with too large quantities of the chlorate and | gers, with 12 inch stroke, driven by bevel-gearing, | 
phosphorus solution, for fear of serious accidents ; 
which might ensue. 


having a horizontal wheel, with catters fixed in the | 
| periphery. It is mounted on four wheels, and traver-. 


- agte® " ., | ses along the face ofthe coal by me: fa wire r | 
301. Fue. ror THe Uran Sitver Mives.—Scarcity | 8 *0"8 ee eet ee ee ee 
three eighths of an inch in thickness. The air com- 


of fuel has been the most eee hindrance to the pressor is of the ordinary character, having a 14 inch | 
rapid development of these mines, The immense | gteam-cylinder anda 15 inch air cylinder. The ma- | 
quantity of smelting ore here would have soon ex-| chine was set to work in what is known as the Dun. | 
hausted in its reduction all of the charcoal available, | Ston Seam, which is about three feet thick. The 


‘ . a; whole length of 70 yards was completed, including | 
exvept at a price for the article that would have em- stoppages, in the astonishingly quick time of one hour | 


bargoed the reduction of low and middling grade ores. 17 minutes. ‘The average depth holed was about 3 ft. | 
It was assumed upon very imperfect experiment that | 4 in., the groove made in cutting being about 8 in. 
the Rocky Mountain coal would not coke. Mr. Stowe, | The pressure of the air was 21 lbs, The results given | 


2 ; . . were considered in the highest degree satisfactory, | 
a San Franciscan, who has a lease of the Hinton suine and the new machine may be pronounced a great suc- | 


at Evanston, a few weeks ago employed some cokers | cess, Since the trial we understand that the same 
and essayed the experiment of converting coal tocoke jength has been accomplished in 60 minutes. The 
upon a large scale with almost perfect success. This | machine is well adapted for working in seams of almost 
success settles the question of fuel. Coke can be fur- | any thickness, being 5 feetin length, 2 feet 4 in. wide, 
nished at the mimes in any quantity and at a price | anq 2 feet 4 in. in height.— London Min. Jour, 
that will reduce the fuel cost of —s a fery and | pains 
this makes available, mines that else could not bave| .,- wi. _ . : 7 
been worked, and greatly increases the profits of those 305, New Acoustic ExPErIMeEnNT. —Let a wide glass 
that yield ore rich enough to be worked at a protit, tube, open at both ends, be taken, and in this a piece | 
even under the present expensive system of smelting. | of fine wire gauze be pushed up some little distance. 
— If the gauze be now heated to redness over an ordin- | 


802. New Propucr rrom ANILINE.—Braun and | ary Bunsen burner, and then removed, it will shortly 


| would give the same results with cellulose as with 
starch.—Sci. Amer. 


309. A Lucky Gas Company.—From correspend- 


/ence in the New York 7imes we learn that the gas 


bill, at a recent festival in Rio de Janeiro, amounted 
to $150,000 : 
‘*No gas company ought to pay better than that 


| which furnishes this city with light. The original 
| contract with the city was-for so much a lamp, and 
| the company was allowed to establish these wherever 


it pleased. The result was that lamp posts went 
up everywhere, and in certain streets they are sepa- 
rated by an interval of about thirty feet only. But 
this is not all. ‘The Brazilians are famous for celebra- 
tions and festivals ; their calender is filled with them. 
But a festival is nothing without an illumination at 
night, when the interest is always at its height, and 


| this whether the celebration be religious or secular in 


its origin. Sothe gas company keeps on hand, for 
constant use, an immense quantity of extra piping, 
which can be put up at an hour’s notice, and bent in 
every shape.” 

310. A Patnerut Bustness.~The Télegrapher states 
that the Paine Electro-Magnetic Engine Company 
bubble, late of Newark, N. J., has gone up, that the in- 


| ventor has gone back to the East, where the wise men 


came from, and that the stockholders have experien- 
ced a galvanic shock in the shape of a total loss of 
their interests. 


311. THe Oxp Dispute Acary.—During the past 


| month, the residents of Stuyvesant square, and all 


that part of the city lying between Third avenue and 
the East River, have suffered more or less from nau- 
sea, in consequence of a foul stench which has been 
wafted through the windows on the night air. Already 


many families have been compelled to remove to other 
neighborhoods, in order to escape its deadly effect. 
There are numerous theories as to the source of the 


Greiff observed that when a large quantity of com-| emit a shrill note, lasting from five to ten seconds. | stench, some believing that it comes from the gas 
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houses, while others favor the notion that it can be 
traced to well-known chemical works in Nineteenth 
street. But the filthy condition of the streets from 
Second avenue to the river, probably has a great deal 
more to do with the abominable odor than either the 
gas houses or the chemical works. —Duily Paper. 


312. More Screntiric LecisiatTion.—‘‘ Ohio has 


enacted by law that eighty-eight cubic inches of bitu- | 


minonus coal shall weigh just sixty pounds avoidu- 
pois.” 

[This reminds us again of the famous bill brought 
before the late Incubus at Albany, which imposed on 
gas coal the duty of evolving no carbonic oxide. | 








Report on Sulphur-Purification at the 
teckton Gas-Works, by the Gas 
Referees. 
rO THE LORDS OF THE COMMITTEE OF PRIVY COUNCIL 
FOR TRADE. 
Senibbsiatmen 


(Condensed by Editor of this Journa!.} 
{Continued from page 156.) 
In instituting a comparison of this kind, it is neces- 
sary to take into account the difference in the size of 


purifiers and «also in the make of gas at these two | 
works. The purifiers at Beckton are circular, 25 feet 


in diameter, consequently with an area of 491 sq. ft. 
each ; while the purifiers at Bow are square, 26 in. 
by 26 in., and with an area of 676 square feet each. 
The gas-make at Beckton is double that at Bow—the 
maximum make for the former being at present 250,- 
000 feet per hour, while at Bow it is only 120,000 feet 
per hour. A perfect comparison, therefore, can be 
made only by taking the quantity of lime in constant 
action at each of those works, and also the quantity 
of clean lime daily put in action, relative to the quan- 
tity of gas manufacturei. At the same time we give 
the whole statistics of the case : 





1, 2. 8. 
Quantity of Quantity of/Quantity of 
limeinall Lime in con- lime changed 


jthe Purifiers. stantuse. (per day. A’vg 





(16 Purifiers.) (12 Purifiers.) |1,062 cu, ft.< 
.| 15,708 cu. ft. |11,78lcu. ft.— 1-11 of whole 
% of whole quantity in 
quantity. coustant ac- 
tlon. 


Beckton 


(8 Purifiers.) (2 purifiers.) 336.6 cu. ft.= 


Bow Common..... 
quantity. ty in constant 
action, 





J. 2. 3. 


feet of hourly feet of hourly feet of hourly 
gas-make. gas-make. gas-make. 





Beckton 


of whole ly 1-11 of 


quantity. whole quanti 
ty in constant 
action, 
Bow Common..... 28.05 cubic ft. 18.Tcu. ft.—%; 2.8 cu. ft= 


of whole 


quantity. whole quanti 


to in constan 
action, 


1,000 feet of gas purified, at Beckton the quantity o 
lime in constunt action is fully 24 times as great as i 
is at Bow. 
constant action, the proportion of clean lime put int 
action per day isone-half greater at Beckton than it i 
at Buw Common, relative to the make of gas. 


It was manifest that, although it had batiled detec 


tion, there must be a perfectly adequate and definit 
cause.for these startling variations in the action o 


lime purifiers ; and the referees were perfectly confi- 


dent that by well-directed investigations this caus 
will be thoroughly understood, with great advantag 


to the public, and to some extent also to the compa- 


nies themselves. 
Acting on this principle, the referees have been an 


are carrying on a series of very varied experiments at 


8,366 cubic ft. 2,244 cu. ft.— nearly 1-6 of | 
*; of whole whole quanti- 


Ditto per 1000 Ditto per 1000 Ditto per 1000 | 


i] 
62.8 cubic§ft. 47.1 cu. ft.— % 4.2 cu ft= ful- 


nearly 1-6 of 


From this table it appears that, relative to every 


Moreover, of this quantity of lime iv 


the Beckton works, which will be of use not only as 
regards these works, but all other gas-works also. 
If the conditions under which lime acts efficiently 

upon the sulphur-impurity (in other forms than sul- 
phuretted hydrogen) were adequately known, the 
purifying power might be increased by the simple 
process of augmenting the size of the apparatus and 
quantity of the purifying material. That this is not 
the case at present is amply demonstrated by the 
| above-given statistics of the Bow and Beckton works, 
| where the superior size of the purifiers, and the great- 
|er quantity of lime in constant action, relative to 
make of gas at the latter works, give far inferior re- | 
sults to those obtained from the smaller quantity of | 

lime used at Bow. Neither does the amount of sul- 

phur vary with the other element of expense, and of 

increase in the purifying apparatus; namely, the 

| more frequent re-charging of the purifiers wita fresh 
| material, whereby more lime is actually used although 

|the quantity of lime in constant action remains the 
same. 
[A paragraph ensues, on the cost of sulphur-purifi- 
cation at Beckton ; which we omit, as chiefly of local 
importance.—Ep. } 


| 


TEMPERATURE OF DISTILLATION. 


Another point to be noted is the temperature under | 
| which the gas is distilled from the coal. In their first 
sulphur report the referees drew attention to the im- 
portant desideratum of a reliable pyrometer practica- 
| ble for use in gas-works, to determine correctly the | 
| heat of the retorts, and thereby facilitate experiments 
as to the effect of various temperatures upon the de- 
velopment of sulphur in other forms than sulphuretted | 
hydrogen. Such an instrument is still wanting ; but, | 
| as is well known, a rough criterion of the heat of re- 
| torts (in other words, the temperature under which 
the gas is distilled) is furnished by the quantity of 
| gas made from each charge of coal—the coal yielding 
| a larger quantity of gas (though of inferior illumina- 
| ting power) when a high heat is used. 

Taking into account the size of the retorts at Beck- 
| ton, the make of gas indicates a lower heat than is 
|used in the other London gas-works. This may be 
| better shown by stating the amount of gas distilled 
| from each ton of coals, which is only 9,300 cubic feet 
| at Beckton, whereas in most other gas-works it is at 
| least 9,500 cubic feet. On some consecutive days, 
| the make per mouthpiece averages only 4,800 cubic 
| feet, whereas on others it rises to 5,100. But, as will 
| be readily understood by persons conversant with gas 





| 
| 
| 


} 


| 


| 
} 


| manufacture, these differences are occasioned mainly | 


| by the dates of the unloading of the coal-ships. The 


| first track loads of cval taken out of the ships mainly | 


| consist of the larger pieces of coal, while the dross 
| comes afterwards ; and coal in such pieces carbonises 
more quickly in the retorts than the dross does, so 
that, although the heat of the furnaces remains the 
same, the retorts are hotter and the make of gas 
quicker in the former than in the latter. 


| 
| general temperature of distillation at Beckton is unu- 


torts which are overheated, in which case the hy- 


| roasted ; in which case a larger amount of ‘‘ sulphur” 
| would be produced than usual. According to the or- 


unquestionably the higher heat to which the coke 
(that is, the coal from which the hydrocarbons have 
| been distilled) is subjected, the larger will be the pro- 

portion of the sulphur given off. Moreover, the hy- 
| drogen having been already driven off, the sulphur. 


t | the glowing carbon, forming bisulphide of carbon, that 


o 
5 


| drogen. ‘The amount of this impurity in the crude 
gas at Becktun induces the referees to conjecture that 
some such defect actually exists. 


f 
t | 


KINDS OF COAL USED. 
if any efficient processs of purifying gas from sul- 
phur, in other forms than sulphuretted hydrogen, were 
in use, the kind of coal used in gas-works would be a 


0 


8 


rity. But since, at present, even the lime process at 


its best—as in the Bow works—allows about one-half 
of the *‘sulphur” to remain in the gas, it is obvious 
that the amount of ‘‘ sulphur” in the gas supplied to 
the public may depend to a considerable extent upon 
Sulphur exists 
in coal chiefly in combination with iron, as pyrites, | 
| and also to a small extent in union with lime and mag- 


e 


f 
the kind of coal used in the retorts. 


eC 


e 
j 


d 





At the same time it must be said that, although the | 
sually low, there may nevertheless be some of the re- | 
| drocarbons in the coal would be more quickly given | 


off than in the other retorts, leaving the coke to be | 


dinary estimate, about one-half of the sulphur which | 
exists in the coal remains in the residuary coke ; but | 


| vapor from the coke will then tend to combine with | 


is, the sulphur impurity other than sulphuretted hy- | 


matter of no importance as regards the sulphur impu- 


| nesia, as sulphates; but as the two latter compounds 
do not readily part with their sulphur, even under the | 
| high temperature of the retorts, it is only the sulphur ; usual amount of sulphur other than sulphuretted hy- 
which exists in the coal as pyrites that is given off in / drogen is produced in the gas; and (2.) certainly, an 
the gas, forming sulphuretted hydrogen, bisulphide | almost total failure of the processes of purification as 
‘of carbon, and it may be to a smal] extent other com- | regards this particular impurity. 





pounds not yet ascertained. It is the accepted belief 
in gas-works that some kinds of coal produce more 
bisulphide of carbon in the retorts than others ; but it 
seems to the referees that it would be more correct to 
say that these kinds of coal only tend to produce more 
‘‘sulphur” in the gas by yielding more or less of 
other elements which, as will appear in the sequel, 
considerably affect the action of the purifying proces- 
ses upon the ‘sulphur ”-impurity. 

, We omit here a table specifying the mixtures of 
coal used, which were complex, and varied each week, 
but which wre of minor interest to the American Fra- 


| ternity.—Ep. | 


The Table appears to indicate that the chief differ- 
ence between these kinds of coal, does not: consist in 
the amount of ‘‘ sulphur” which they yield in the 
retorts, but in the effect of their other products (NHs , 
CO2, ete.,) upon the action of the procceses of puriyfi- 
cation. 

This is a point which hitherto has never been noted, 
the attention of gas engineers and other inquirers into 


| ‘sulphur ”-purification having been confined to the 


amount of sulphur in the coal; but its great import- 
ance will be made fully apparent in the sequel. 


EFFECT OF AMMONIA IN THE PURIFIERS, 


It is maintained by several authorities on the chem- 
istry of gas-purification, that it is advantageous, if 
not indispensable to effective ‘‘ sulphur ” purification, 
that a considerable amount of ammonia should be al- 
lowed to pass into the purifiers; and recently this 
course has been recommended as a means of remedy- 
ing the failure of the ‘‘ sulphur ” purification at Beck- 
ton. The Referees saw no reason to anticipate any 
good result from this theory ; at the same time, in so 
embarrassing a case, they thought it right to give it a 
fair trial. Accordingly, they directed that the scrub- 
bing power should be temporarily reduced, so as to 


allow an unusual quantity of ammonia to pass forward 


in the gas into the purifiers. In order to protect the 
company against penalties during this period of ex- 
periment, the referees temporarily suspended the am- 
monia maximum for the Beckton works, at the same 
time directing that trays of sulphate of iron should be 
introduced into the last set of purifiers, so as to lessen 
the risk of ammonia escaping in the gas as supplied to 


| the public; and so efficiently was this done, that no 
| excess of ammonia occurred. The results of the ex- 


| periments conclusively prove that the introduction 
of ammonia into the purifiers had no effect whatever 
in eliminating the sulphur-compounds other than 
sulphuretted , Par wellinns For example, during the 
nine days (ending with Nov. 17), when ammonia was 
allowed to pass in large quantities into the purifiers, 
the daily average of ammonia admitted into No. 1 
purifying house was 22.1 grains per 100 feet of gas, 
and into No. 2 house it was 14 grains ; in other words, 
the quantity of ammonia in the whole gas which en- 
tered the purifiers during this period gives a daily 
average of 17 grains per 100 feet of gas, while the 
| daily average of sulphur in the purified gas was 42 
| grains; whereas in the two previous weeks, when a 
much smaller quantity of ammonia entered the puri- 
| fiers, the amount of sulphur in the purified gas was 
lower, viz., 38 grains. 


part IT. 


The all-important question now arises— What expla- 
nation can be given of the utter failure of the sulphur 
| purification at the Beckton works? and how is the 
failure to be remedied ? 

As it is obvious from the preceding exposition of the 
facts of the case, neither money nor pains have been 
spared in the endeavor to make the purifiers at Beck- 
ton as perfect as possible. They are much larger, and 
the cost of purificat on is much greater, relative to 
the make of gas, than those in any other gas-work in 
London or in the world. The Chief Engineer holds 
the first rank in his profession, and in the other engi- 
neers of the company he has assistants whose ability 
and experience are well known. Moreover, advice 
has been sought by the company and its officers 
wherever such advice appeared to them likely to be 
useful. ‘The disappointing failure of the sulphur-pu- 
rification in those magnificent works is ascribable 
entirely to the want of knowledge existing on this im- 
portant branch of gas-manufacture. Until the refer- 
ees commenced their experiments, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that nothing was known with certainty on 
this subject, and that most erroneous ideas were pre- 
valent, as was partly shown in the first sulphur report 
in 1870. A further report on the same subject is in 
preparation, wherein the subsequent investigations of 
the referees will be given. 


CAUSES OF THE FAILURE. 
The causes of the failure of the sulphur-purification 
_may be classed under two heads; namely, (1.) Pro- 
bably, some defect in the distillation, whereby an un- 
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I.—DISTILLATION. 

So far as can be judged from experiments which the 
referees have made in other gas-works, the amount 
of ‘‘sulphur” in the crude gas at Beckton appears 
to be larger than is usual. And since, as already ex- 
plained, the sulphur-compounds found in gas do not 
exist in any kind of coal, and are generated in the re- | 


torts from the sulphur existing in the coal in other | 


Jorms, it appears that if the amount of bisulphide of 
carbon (or sulphur in other forms than sulphuretted 
hydrogen) in the gas be larger than usual, it must be 
owing tosome defect inthe distillation, tending to 


transmute into this form the sulphur as it exists in | 


the coal. Or else it must be owing to over-action of 
the exhausters, whereby some portion of the smoke or 
flame of the furnaces is drawn into the retorts through 
the chinks or fissures. The latter explanation, how- 
ever, appears inadmissible to the referees, as the 
** hydraulic seal” upon the retorts seems to be as 
carefully maintained at Beckton as in any other gas- 
works. Accordingly they cannot but conclude that 
any defect of the distillation must be owing to some 


of the retorts being over-heated, thereby driving off a | 


larger portion of the sulphur from the residuary coke 
than usual—although the general temperature of the 
retorts is considerably lower than in other gas-works. 


The retorts at Beckton are arranged in sets of nine; | 


thus— 
The dotted lines showing the course 


RETORTS. 


this form of setting, the flame from 
the furnace must act with extraordi- 


tent such a defect is unavoidable in 
every form of setting; and, in order 
to remedy it, it is the practice to put 
alarger charge of coal into the re- 
torts where the heat is greatest, to 
keep down the temperature. 





FURNACE. 


II, —PvURIFICATION 


(1.) Carbonic Acid.—As soon as the result of the | 


experiments and other information given in this re- 
port had been obtained by the referees, it appeared 
to them certain that the cause of the failure of the 
‘‘ sulphur ”-purification at Beckton did not lie with 
the purifiers themselves; and consequently that it 
must be sought for in the antecedent processes of gas- 
purification—namely, the condensers and scrubbers. 
And, besides another defect to be subsequently ex- 
plained, they fixed upon Carbonic Acid as an import- 
ant and hitherto unsuspected element of the failure. 
In their report upon ammonia-purification (laid be- 
fore Parliament in August last) the referees remarked 
that the process of cooling and condensing the gas by 
a long series of pipes placed wndergrownd (such as 
was mainly employed at Beckton ), although possessing 
some important advantages, is nevertheless very de- 
fective as regards the main work of cooling and con- 
densation, which is indispensable to perfect purifiva- 
tion. They pointed out that ‘if the gas is not prop- 
erly cooled in the condensers before entering the 
scrubbers, the absorbent power of the water in those 
vessels is diminished ; while if tarry vapor in large 
quantity is carried forward into the scrubbers, the 


of the flues from the furnace. In| 


nary power upon the middle retort | 
in the lowest row. To a great ex- 


with water. Boiling water or alcohol withdraws the 


color from the silica. The powdery colors thus ob- | 
tained can be used in painting and paper-staining. 
Aniline colors can also be fixed upon cotton by the | 
aid of silica, If impregnated with silica or with an 
easily decomposed silica compound, the cotton takes 
aniline colors readily. This may be effected by rins- 
ing the cotton goods ina solution of the silicate of | 
soda. It is better, however, to fix the silica in the | 
| fiber by first working in the silicate of soda, and then 
passing the goods through a dilute acid. The cotton 
is then well washed and worked ina solution of the 
dye. In this manner the dullness is avoided which 
never fails to appear whenever aniline colors are fixed 


| 
upon cotton by the aid of gall-nuts, myrabolans, or | 


any other substance containing tannin. The aniline 


shades fixed upon cotton by means of silica are re- | 


markably solid, and resist alkalies and soap-lyes bet- 
ter than those obtained on the ordinary plan. Silica 
is also useful for fixing the aniline greens upon wool* 
ens. The goods are worked in silicate of soda, dyed 
at a hand-heat in a solution of aniline green, and 
passed through a bath of dilute acid.—Hachange. 

| 





| Report on the Operation of the Gibson 
| Improvement, at the Peoples Works, 
| Williamsburgh. 





Record of experimental comparisons at the Peoples 
| Works, corner First aud South Eleventh streets, 
| Brooklyn, E. D., under the supervision of the engi- 


| heer and his subordinates, by special authorization of 
| the Vice President of the company, for the purpose of 
testing the difference in value between the production 
of gas from bituminous coals, by the Gibson Valve 
process, dispensing with the use of the Dip-Pipe ; 
jand, that, by the ordinary process of the Dip-Pipe 
| Seal. 
| W. Henry White, Engirieer. 

C, C. Willett, Day Weighmaster. 
| E. G, Van Schaack, Night Weighmaste: 
| Alfred Theall, Jr., Day Clerk. 
; Chas. King, Night Clerk. 
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| Experiments with coals—95 per cent. Pean and > 


} 
| 
| 


| Works allin Gibson Retort Valves ; 29 clay retorts | 
| in use—low heats. Exhauster with slight pressure on | 


| Hydraulic Main. Four hour charges—average of 175 


| Ibs. each charge. Coal carbonized, 14,900 lbs; gas | 


|made, 68,300 cubic feet, of 18°405 average candle 
| power, 4.584 cubic feet per lb., or 10,268 cubic feet 
| per ton of 2,240 lbs., equal to 13,498 cubic feet per 
| ton, equal 6.026 cubic feet per lb. of 14 candle gas. 


per cent. Grahamite. Seven a.m. to seven Pp. m. | 


scrubbing material (as sometimes happens) may be | 
suddenly ‘fouled’ to a degree which seriously affects | 
the purifying action of the apparatus.” In this state- | 


MARCH 25, NO. 1, DIPS. 


ment, as now appears to the Referees, lies the key to | P¢” cent. Grahamite. Seven a.m. to seven Pp. M. | 


the secret or mystery which has hitherto escaped de-| Works all in Dipe-Pipe Seal ; 28 clay retorts in use— 
tection at oe By oe mapa wile ap nape jat high heats. Exhauster at 3 and 5-10ths. Four 
ing apparatus (apart froma defect co 2 16 | : ae oe 

condoanen denmnaitees, to be noticed in the sequel; | 2OUr charges—average of 175 lbs. each charge. Coal 


has hitherto impaired the action of the scrubbers, and | carbonized 14,450 Ibs. ; gas made, 67,570 feet of 14.85 | 


this in turn has impaired, or almost neutralized, the | candle power; 4°6826 feet per pound, or 10,488 cubic 

- ee - P per p ; 

—_ = os lime in the an gon PN neil titan feet per ton of 2,240 lbs., equal to 11,102 cubic feet 
sides the ammonia and sulphuretted hydrogen, O28 onhj 

the scrubbers are capable of taking out a large por- | Per ton—4°986 cubic feet per Ib. of 14 candle gas. 





tion of the carbonic acid in the gas; and this is the | Result: By average, from coals—95 per cent. Penn | 


important point here. The portion of the carbonic | and five per cent. Grahamite, an increase in the 
—_ — en ge by wg a merece A | value of the production of 2,396 cubic feet of 14-candle 
erward wi e gas into the puri Now, in the | ie sere - hese 
case of lime purifiers, the entrance of carbonic acid | 7%* PéT ton of 2,240 lbs., by the Gibson Valve pro- 
is of all things the most detrimental to their action; | °¢%8, dispensing with the Dip-Pipe seal; or equal to 
for it converts the lime into ogee ang lime, — 21 and 6-10ths per cent. in favor of the valves. 
has no effect upon the sulphur in the gas. ean | 
lime also (though quickly absorbing sulphuretted 
hydrogen) has hardly any action upon sulphur in oth-| Experiment with all Penn coals. Seven p. M. to 
er form than HS. the Ii slides as lily oll teil |seven a. M. Works all in Gibson's Retort Valves ; 
f BO ° a : 
oes vee Oe vm = 29 clay retorts in use—at high heats. Exhauster at 


cium that it acts upon ‘‘ sulphur.” n : 
(To be continued.) vacuo. Four hour charges—average of 160 lbs. each 
charge. ~ Coal carbonized, 13,620 Ibs.; gas made, 
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Fixing Coal-Tar Colors by Silica. 
Le ES AD 
The affinity of silica for coal-tar colors is asserted 
to be remarkable. If recently precipitated and well- 
washed silica is put into glasses containing solutions of 
magenta, or of the aniline violets or blues, the precip- | Experiments with all Penn coals. Seven p. m. to 
itate seizes upon the color, and retains it on washing seven a.m. Works allin Dip-Pipe Seal ; 28 clay 


+.9427 cubic feet per pound, or 11,071 cubic feet per 
ton of 2,240 lbs., equal to 12,684 cubic feet per ton— 
5.6629 cubic feet per pound of 14-candle gas. 


MARCH 25, DIPS. 





Experiment with coals—95 per cent. Penn and 5 | 


67,320 cubic feet of 16.04 average candle-power; | 





retorts in use—at high heats. Exhauster at 3 and 
5-10ths. Four hour charges-—average of 160 Ibs. each 
charge. Coal carbonized, 13,320 Ib3.; gas made, 
62,130 feet of 15.45 average candle power; 4.664 cu- 
bic feet per pound, or 10,447 enbic feet per ton of 
2,240 Ibs., equal to 11,529 cubic feet per ton—5°1475 


| cubic feet per Ib. of 14-candle-gas. 


Result: By average from all Penn coals an increase 
in the value of the production of 1,155 cubie feet of 


| 14-candle gas, per ton of 2,240 lbs. Penn coals, by the 
| use of the Gihson Valve process, dispensing with the 
| Dip-Pipe Seal; or equal to 10°02 per cent. in favor of 


the Valves. 


APRIL 4, NO. 3. VALVES. 


| 


Experiment with coals—95 per cent, Penn 5 per 
| cent. Grahamite Seven a.u., 2rd, to 7a. m. 4th. 
| Works ali in Gibsons’s Retort Valves ; 24 clay retorts 
|in use—at high heats. Exhauster at vacuo. Four 
hour charges—average of 160 lbs. each charge. Coal 
| carbonized, 23,040 lbs. ; gas made, 120,730 cubic feet 
| of 16.35 average candle-power ; 5.94 cubic feet per 


noe 


pound, or 11,737 cubic feet per ton of 2,240 lbs., 
| equal to 13,707 cubic feer per ton—-6.12 cubic feet per 
| pound of 14-candle gas. 

APRIL 12, no. 3. DIPs. 

Experiment with coals—95 percent. Penn and 5 per 
cent. Grahamite. Seven a. mM. 1lith to seven a. 
M., 12th. Works all in Dip-Pipe Seal ; 24 clay re- 
torts in use—at high heats. Exhauster at vacuo. 
Four hour charges—averaging 176 lbs, each charge. 
Coal carbonized, 25,544 Ibs. ; gas made, 119,970 cubic 
feet, of 15.34 average candle-power, 4.7336 cubic feet 
per pound, or 10,603 cubic feet per ton of 2,240 Ibs., 
equal to 11,618 cubic feet per ton—5 1867 cubic feet 
| per pound of 14-candle gas. 





Result: By average from coals—95 per cent. Penn 
and 5 per cent. Grahamite, an increase in the value 
of the production of 2,089 cubic feet of 14-can- 
dle gas, per ton of 2,240 lbs. coals, by the use of the 
Gibson Valve Process dispensing with the Dip-Pipe 

| Seal ; or equal to 18 per cent. in favor of the Valves. 
RECAPITULATION. 
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The Valves are a saving of 17 per cent. of the coal 
used with the Dip-Pipes; or, at 14 candles, a general 


average in favor of the valves of 17 per cent—equal to 
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-8349 cubic feet increase of production per pound of | ches long and three quarters of an inch in diameter, 
coal used. The above record is a true statement. gave, when set we continuous sound, quite a low | 
: , r , and mellow tone. If the jet be moved slightly aside, 
[Signed. } W. Hewat W —* | so that the flame just ‘ues the side of Tho tube. a 
Engineer. | note somewhat lower than the fundamental one of the 
| tube is produced. This sound is stopped by external 
| noises, but it goes on again when left undisturbed. 
| All these experiments can be made under the ordinary 
| pressure of street gas, three-fourths of an inch of 
| water being sufficient.— Am. Jour. of Science. 
| Hoxpoxen, March 18, 1872. 


Correspondence. 








(Correspondents, in all cases, should sign their communi- 

° . cations with their names and address in full—not necessarily 

9 ‘tod ) 

Brooxrn, April 12th, 1872. for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith.—Ep. 
|Norz.—Through carelessness on the part of the 

copyist who furnished the manuscript for the hands 

of the printers, a large amount of unnecessary italic 


has been introduced.—Pus.iszen. | | 








A BRefutation. 


Terre Havre, Inp., June 22, 1872. 








A New Sensitive Singing Flame. 

By W. E. Geyer, of the Stevens Institute of Technology. 

einen 

Philip Barry has recently described* a very sensi- 
tive flame produced by placing a piece of ordinary 
wire gauze on the ring of a retort stand, about four 
inches above a Sugg’s steatite pin-hole burner, and 
lighting the gas above the gauze. ‘The flame isa 
slender cone about four inches high, the upper por- 
tion giving a bright yellow light, the base being a non- 
luminous blue flame. At the least noise this flame 
roars, sinking down to the surface of the gauze, be- 
coming at the same time almost invisible. It is very 
active in its responses, and being rather a noisy flame, 
its sympathy is apparent to the ear as well as to the 
eye.” 

A simple addition to this apparatus has given me a 
flame, which, by slight regulation, may be made 
either : (1) a sensitive flame merely ; that is, a flame 
which is depressed and rendered non-luminous by ex- 
ternal noises, but which does not sing; (2) a continu- 
ously singing flame, not disturbed by outward noises; 
(3) asensitive flame, which only sounds while dis- 
turbed ; or (4) a flame that sings continuously except 
when agitated by external sounds. The last two re- 
sults, so far as known to me, are novel. 


To produce them it is only necessary to cover 
Barry's flame with a moderately large tube. resting it | 


loosely on the gauze. A luminous flame six to eight 
inches long is thus obtained, which is very sensitive, 
especially to high and sharp sounds. If now the 
gauze and tube be raised, the flame gradually shortens 
and appears less luminous, until at last it becomes 
violently agitated, and sings with a loud uniform tone, 
which may be maintained for any length of time. 
Under these conditions, external sounds have no effect 
upon it. The sensitive musical flame is produced by 
lowering the gauze, until the singing just ceases. It 
is in this position that the flame is most remarkable. 
At the slightest sharp sound it instantly sings, con- 
tinuing to do so as long as the disturbing cause ex- 
iste, but stopping at once with it. So quick are the 
responses, that by rapping the time of a tune, or 
whistling or playing it, provided the tones are high 
enough, the flame faithfully sounds at every note. By 
slightly raising or lowering the jet, the flame can be 
made less or more sensitive, so that a hiss in any part 
of the room, the rattling of keys, even in the pocket, 
turning on the water at the hydrant, folding up a 
leva of paper, or even moving the hand over the ta- 

le, will excite the sound. On pronouncing the word 


“sensitive,” it sings twice ; and in general it will in- | 
or other his. 


terrupt the speaker at almost every ‘‘s”’ 


sing sound. 


e several parts of the apparatus need not be par- | 


ticularly refined. By the kindness of President Mor- 
ton, I have used several sensitive jets of the ordinary 
kind made of brass ; they all give excellent results. 
Glass tubes, however, drawn out until the internal 
diameter is between one sixteenth and one thirty- 
second of an inch, will do almost equally well. For 
producing merely the singing flame, even the inner 
jet of a good Bunsen burner will answer. 


a 
contained about 28 meshes to the inch. 


The tube chiefly determines the pitch of the note, | 
shorter or longer ones producing, of course, higher or | 


lower tones respectively. I have most frequently 
used either a glass tube twelve inches long and one 
and a quarter inches in diameter, or a brass one of the 
same dimensions. Out of several rough piecés of 
common gas pipe, no one failed to give a more or less 
agreeable sound. Among these gas pipes was one as 
short as seven inches, with a diameter of one inch: 
while another was two feet long, and one and a quar- 
ter inches in diameter. A third gas pipe, fifteen in- 





* Nature, v. 30, Nov. 1, 1871. [This form of apparatus would 


seem not to be original with Mr. Barry, since identically the | 


same thing, apparently, was described months earlier by Prof. 


Govi, of Turin, and noticed in the September number of the 
Moniteur Scientifique.—Evs. Amer, Jour, Science.) 





| 
! 


E ; The kind | 
of gauze too.is not important ; I have generally used | 
which had been rounded for heating flasks ; it | 


Mr. Editor: In your issue of May 2, is a communi- 





wocinteganiniis ane a | 


cation from George W. Gift, which does injustice to 
the Philadelphia gas works, and should therefore be 
jcorrected. He says ‘‘the coal used during 1871 
amounted to 157,453 tons, from which 1,338,972,000 
Of all the processes for the manufacture of sewage | eubie feet of gas was made, showing the average yield 
into poudrette there is only one process in which | for the year to have been about 3.8 cubic feet to the 
it is at tempted to use the gases evolved during the | pound of coal.—very indifferent coal, I should say.” 
| enstboninntion. This isknown os Hickey’s ayatemn. In this quotation he does injustice to the coal, as 
The features of this process are the collection of the | well as to the gas company, for the coal used is in all 
| gases from carbonization, which he purposes to use probability the Penn and the Westmoreland Gas Com- 
| for illuminating purposes ; while the poudrette re- | panies coals from near Pittsburg, which are consid- 
| maining is an excellent deodorizer, and when mixed 
| with the ammoniacal liquor from gas works, is a valu- 
|able manure. Water carriage for sewage is opposed 
| to the use of the carbonization process when the gas | 


| is to be collected. iof 1: thie ie. 3 nah th 
| The destruction of sewage by fire is one of the old- the coe - a . a *. “ my eae “9 , 
jest methods, and has been used in India. Making | small yiel< ere _— ‘aout _ te ‘he t ee ae ce 
| burning gas from sewage was experimented upon in | that under judicious -_ onization they will yie at 
ie me ch . ss >... | least on the average 4.33 cubic feet to the pound, if 
Paris in 1786, and in 1841. Boussingault and Payen stents tad ‘hosel at sensi ede 
: 7 ; : e leas nce to y 
prepared an odorless manure, which contained in 1000 tbe opm Aes. Ba a, re ihe = 
| parts 29-6 per cent. of nitrogen against 12:4 in its | placed under shed, say for a month or two before be- 
% ; Fo pee | ing e¢ ized. Mr. Gift’s error is occasioned by his 
| natural state. The process is now practiced in France ing carbonized ; = AR» y hi 
. T A . . | carelessness, which in this case is very culpable, as he 
| by Mr. Salmon. The sewage is mixed with a certain 
- should have used a reasonable degree of care before 
| 
j 


Gas from Sewage and Faecal Matters, 
Abstract from “ Engineering.” 





2 
0 


ered as good as any ordinary gas coals used in the 
United States. 

The yield at the Philadelphia gas works is, however, 
instead of 3.8 cubic feet, actually 4.25 cubic feet to 





amount of poudrette to deodorize it. The mixtureis|* |; _ : : 
|then placed in hermetically sealed vessels, and the | criticising so rashly the doings of others, and thus in- 


escaping gases are used for heating, by introducing | juring their reputation—in not noticing the fact that 
| them into the furnace. : | the report says: Net tons; thus 157,453 tons x 2000 
The desire to make the disposal of sewage abso- Ibs. =314.906,000+ 1,838,972,000=4.25 + enbic feet. 
lutely remunerative to the community, is, we think, a | _ ace Mel aa Ad 
| mistake. The one great end is to remove what would), There are one or two other inaccuracies in bis letter, 
else be a nuisance; it is therefore a convenience | which lead a person to be alittle cautious about ac- 
which may justly be 7 gerane-bpa be — It has | cepting the conclusions he so rapidly reaches. 
however a value, and a shou 208 be sett to run to | There is one point mentioned above which gas com- 
waste. but be converted into a useful form by what | : ~ 2 
means may be expedient, and within the limits of ex- | panies do not take sufficient note of—that is, the de- 
|eessive cost. Many maintain water carriage to be | terioration of gas coals, or rather, the reduction of 
| unfitted for hot wg on ating oy - tested | yield, resulting from their being used as soon as taken 
in India, and in the — 7. ge oe tae dry earth | from the mine, or when exposed without cover to the 
system has been in use since 1863. Mr, Hickey’s| ~~. ; ' 
| plan is more modern, and has hardly yet gone,beyond | action of the elements. 1 have frequently seen thous- 
|experiment. ‘Trials have been recently made in India | ands of tous at the Cincinnati gas works and at other 
points, without covering of any kind. 


|on a small scale, and it has been proved that convert- | 
| ing sewage material into coke and gas is perfectly | In a geological report of the State of Ilinois I found 
'these remarks, which will prove of interest to all 


| practicable. . 
The amount of gas per 1000 inhabitants per day, 

| raised to 870° Fah. was 1156 cubic feet, which burnt | thinking gas superintendvnts, and in all probability, 
with a pale ig Hy eng pacer 25 — POS- | if heeded, will be a source of profit to many gas com- 
sessing « value of 3s. per persons. e amount | : “a : : 

of charcoal remaining in the retort was 39 lbs. per — who are apt to ta too little attention to these 
1000 persens, valued at 1s., and 2 Ibs. of ammonia | items, which they consider matters of minor import: 
| were produced. The total value of the products per 
|1000 persons per day was 4s., with a cost for coal 
|alone of 8s. The gas had the following composition : 


| 
; 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


ance, 
‘* The amount of moisture in coal is always greatest 
at the time of removal from the mine, eacepting of 


IE cissntetacsusesssscincrampener are course, after exposure to melting snows or soaking 

DARED A... <...-.2050000055 ccocveesesestnceens 31°28 rains. 

Olefiant gas and other heavy carburet- I have seen retorts in Philadelphia and elsewhere, 
S ted hydrogens eeepaeesyann ere ern anes ae meee 20 charged many a time with snow, and in fact lumps of 

Carbonic Ong vvv-vvenvevvrsvsvnsoeess SAE | ge through the coal, sufficient to check the heat to 


0 


100°00 


The pondrette remaining after making the gas, 
seems to be better than earth for the ordinary dry 
earth conservancy, which absorbs 30—35 per cent. of 
moisture, while Hickey’s poudrette absorbs 100 per 
cent.—Amer. Chemist. 


+99 


such a degree, that the escaping gas, while charging, 
would scarcely blaze out at the mouth of the retort. 


Phosphuretted hydrogen, trace—say... 


‘** For most purposes, all coals improve in value by 
exposure, under cover, toa free circulation of air. 
This process of ‘sevsoning’ permits the escape of a 
larye proportion of the mechanically retained mois- 
ture. There isa great difference in the capacity of 

| different coals to retain moisture, even after long sea- 
soning; and its retension to any large amount must 
be considered as a detraction from the merits of the 
coal, 

‘* There can be no doubt but that the presence of 
water in any coal diminishes, to a great extent, the 
amount of illuminating gas which it would otherwise 
produce.” 








A Maexeric Locx.—B lock of this description has 
been adopted, we are informed, in some of the En- 
glish collieries, with a view to prevent miners and 
others empioyed in the collieries from opening their 
lamps with forged keys and other implements. The 
lamps are self-locking, and cannot be opened save by 

| aid of a powerful magnet, in the possession of the 
lamp-keeper. The invention is said to be applicable 
to any form of lamp, and to cost about a shilling. 
Any device by which the miner's lamp could be closed 
entirely, except to some authorized person, would be 
| a source of great safety. —Jour. Franklin Institute. 


[I would remark in passing, that with retorts in the 
condition I have represented above, the coal saturated 
with snow and with lumps of ice through the mass, 
that William Wallace Goodwin, or any other man, 
would be somewhat bothered in generating large 
quantities of gas by introducing superheated steam 
on the Elmer process. } 
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- | : = : Pe ] s6. one . . . e —— 
‘From experiments made in France by M. Penot, | ent $100 more, also the patent. This plan, so far as strable flexibility, can give the mariner more definite 


the following results were obtained : 
One kilogram of caol containing 10 per cent of} 
water gave 


Gas of good quality...............0008 160 litres | 
‘* poor quality............. ner 93, ** 
552 


The same coal, previously dried, gave 
Gas of good quality.............see00 240 litres 
OO POE GURTIEY <0 0006 + verccevcene > —" 


g32 « 
—— 

The difference of the product of gas, due to the 
presence of 10 per cent of water is 80 litres ; a little | 
over 24 per cent, and it is to be noticed that the gas 
of poor quality is the same in both cases, the whole 
loss being in gas of good quality.” 

Now these are solemn facts, which are confirmed 
by the every day experience of gas men, yet they do 
not think enough of these important items to secure 
the results thus indicated. 

In your last issue, March 16, I see you give a slight 
notice to the admirable phonographic report of the 
trial in Louisville between Fuller and the Louisville 
Gas Company. I was fortunate enough to receive a 
copy when first issued, and I heartily endorse your 
recommendation of the work to all our gas engineers 
and superintendants. It contains a great deal of val- 
unable information in reference to the meter, and no 
gas man should be without it. Mr. Harney must 
have felt severely rebuked, when he came as a scien- 
tifie expert, on whose affidavit the whole case had 
been brought before the Court, and was there com- 
pelled to admit that he had only taken into the ac- 
count one half of the action of the meters. 

The triumphant manner in which Mr. Hermany, 
the engineer of the water works, sustained the accu- 
racy of the meter under the examination of the learn- 
ed counsel, and the manly manner in which he met 
and repelled the searching cross-examination, which 
at one or two points almost amounted to badgering, 
must meet the approval and admiration of all who 
purchase and read this admirable defence of the two 
diaphragm dry meter, which really was the meter in 
dispute before the Court, although the three dia- 
phragm or De Frees meter, was the one chosen by 
Mr. Harney tv illustrate the case, which he supposed 
he could make out and sustain against the gas compa- 
uy ; and in which he so ignominiously failed. 

Prof. J. Lawrence Smith, the president and engi- 
neer of the gas company, deserves the thanks of the 
vas fraternity for preserving and printing this valua- 
ble addition to the gas literature of the day. 

The depositions of Messrs. Stimpson, Hopper, and 
Wormley, contain a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion for those who wish to study the gas meter. The 
eross examination of Mr. Hermany, in reference to 
the meter prover is also very interesting reading. 
Every gas company shauld secure a copy, especially 
at the extremely low rate at which it is supplied. It 


panies, for I don’t scare worth a cent. I have not as 
yet brought my patent into notice but toafew. I} 
would like you to get an engraving made of it, and | 
publish it in your issue of June 16. | 
Yours respectfully, 
CHARLES COLLIER 





The Ohio Geological Survey. 
aot a } 
Prof. Newberry’s treatise on the lower coal mea- 
sures in N. E. Ohio, embodies several very important 
discoveries. It appears, for instance, that these Ohio 
coal measures form, not one basin or series of strata 
dipping uniformly 8. E., but several parallel troughs, 
This circumstance is so important that its establish- 
ment and explanation are worth to the rising industry 
of the State the whole cost of the survey ; for it fol- 
lows from this trough-like arrangement that workable 
beds (like the Briar Hill coal) do not dip at once so 
far beneath the surface as to be, except along a limited 
strip of territory, practically inaccessible, but repeat- 
edly approach or run parallel with the surface. In 
this way the Briar Hill coal is proved to be within 
easy reach, along many valleys where it has been re- 
presented as virtually lost in depth. It is also shown 
that the number of coal seams below the Barren mea- 
sures has hitherto been erroneously duplicated ; that 
there is no break at the Hanover summit, and that the 
Salineville coals are in reality identical with the high- 
est seams of Hammondsville and Linton, immediately 
under the Barren measures. In connection with these 
structural peculiarities, Prof. Newberry is prepared to 
find, thongh too cautious to assert as yet, that the 
valleys of the Ohio and its main tributaries have been 
determined by the same causes that produced the 
great folds of the Alleghany mountains. All these val- 
leys, by the way, are cut far below the present stream 
beds, and filled up again to depths of 150 or 175 feet 
|and more.— Engineering and Mining Journal 





Gas and Paraffine-Oil in Lighthouses, 
einai 

Some further correspondence between the light- 

house authorities and the Board of Trade has been 

published, relative to proposals to snb«t.cute mineral 


oils for colza in lighthouses. It is unnecessary for us 


| I am concerned, will be better than to scare gas com- | Warning, and more certain guidance, then it becomes 
aqnestion whether these adyantages might not be 


wisely purchased by a little additional outlay. The 
Elder Brethren are preparing to give gas a trial at 
Halsborough, and, until this trial is ended, no con- 
tract, involving an entire change in our system of 
lighting, ought, in my opinion, to be made.”——Lond 


| Jour. of Gas-Lighting 





Notes on American Asphaltum. 
By Professor J. 8. NEWBERRY. 
= Noss SEE 

All my observations on asphalis have resulted in the 
conviction, that without exception they are more or 
less perfectly solidified residual products of the spon 
taneous evaporation of petroleum. In many instances 
the process of formation of asphalt may be witnessed 
as it takes place in nature, and in our oil stills we are 
constantly producing varieties of asphalt. These are 
in some instances, undistinguishable from the natural 
ones, and in general differ from them only because 
our rapid artificial distillation at a high temperature 
differs from the similar, but far slower distillation that 
takes place spontaneously at a low temperature. 

Asphaltum occurs in America, as does petroleum, 
in an immense number of places. So many that I 
cannot enumerate even one-half of those known to me. 
I will however notice a few of the most interesting. 
The asphalt from these various localities exhibits 
great diversity of physical character, and some, of 
These differences are doubt- 
less, in part, due to differences in the petroleums from 
which they have been derived. 


chemical composition. 


The greatest notice- 
able diversity is, however, probably due to difference 
of age, and is a record of the slow but constant 
changes which time affects in these, as in other organ- 
ic compounds. 

Among the most important of our asphaltic minerals 
are the Albertite and Grahamite. The first from New 
Brunswick, the second from West Virginia, Both 
these are found filling fissures, opened across their 


bedding, in strata of carboniferous age. 


The geology 
of the districts where these deposits occur, has been 
described by Professors Dawson and Lesley, and it is 


unnecessary now to repeat the details which they 





of the former, respecting which a good deal of un- 
pleasant feeling is exhibited in the correspondence. 
Both, however, it is clear, admirably fulfil their pur- 
pose, and the adoption of either would effect a very 
large saving in the cost of our lighthouses, with the 
additional advantage of amore uniform light. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Douglass, the experiments made at the 
Trinity House, the cost of the the light from paraffine 
oil is 72.7 per cent. less when produced by the Argand 
or single-wick lamp, and 60.5 per cent. less when pro- 
duced by the four-wick lamp, than colza oil. The 
lamps with paraffine oil give a more uniform light 
throughout the night without trimming, are more 
readily ignited, burn with greater certainty, and re- 
quire less attention than lamps consuming colza. The 





is quite large, having 142 pages of matter. R. 








The Gibson Valve. 
Setma, Ava., May 23, 1872. 
Mr. Editor: I sew by your Journal of May 16, page 
171, an advertisement headed ‘‘ Caution,” from the 
American Coal-Gas Light Improvement Company ; 
Jobn H. Blake, President ; wherein he says that al 
contrivances are infringements on patents owned by 
said company. I have these claims, and Gibson 


claim a valve .to cut off between the retort and the | 


| paraffine can also be arranged for increasing the light 
| when the weather requires it. These statements are 

perfectly in accordance with those made by Dr. Mac- 
|adam, who experimented with the Doty lamp, who 
| gives an interesting table, in which the total light de- 
| rived from one gallon of the respective oils is express- 


}ed tn pounds of sperm. 


Parafiine. Colza. 
ist. order 4-wick lamp...... 22.77 lbs, 214.26 Ibs. 
el Sire. 26.46“ 19.21 « 
S.A yi 7. eget 27.04 ** 17.49 “* 

1 4a sis “ Se257. ** 


|} 4th 
| 


The rival lamps we have alluded to were preferred 


to notice the rival lamps proposed for the consumption | 


hydraulic main. J am aware of six or eight different to Dr. Tyndall to decide on their merits, and his re- 


7 : in di | port claims a slight preference for that of Captain 

6 8S ee — ee, ae ——— en Doty. But while acknowledging the merits of Geraninn, 
ways, but Gibson’s and all other claims work on the |p, Tyndall calls the particular attention of the Board 
present hydraulic main. of Trade to the advantages of the use of gas in light- 
Now, in my claim, I don't interfere with the pres- | houses. 5, Gas, if he says, i has been successfully ap- 
ent hydraulic main in any way, so he cannot surely plied in certain lighthouses in Ireland, and I think any 


; f oF ; , * | practical mariner must see that the special handiness 
include my contrivance. If he does, I will deposit | \ith which gas lends itself to the purposes of a signal- 


in the office of your Journal $100, they doing the | lixhtisa very strong pointin its favor. Until we 
same ; I will select one man and they another, and | know what gas can do, it would be unwise to make a 


: ' lect three. five. or more ex | Sweeping alteration in favor of paraffine. 
those two mon shall select three, five, orm oem | may, and probably will, be proved cheaper than gas; 


in gas matters to decide on my claim ; if they decide | byt cheapness is only one element of the problem. If 
against me I will forfeit my $100, and if not suffici- | it can be shown that a gaslight, owing to ita demon- | 


Paraffine | 


Suflice it to say that the fissures filled 
by both the Albertite and Grahamite mark lines of 


have given. 
| 
disturbance, where the strata are more or less tilted 
There is 
little room for doubt that in each instance, the fis- 
|sures which contain the asphalt have afforded conve- 
nient reservoirs into which petroleum has flowed, and 
| from which all the lighter parts have been removed 
| by evaporation. A large number of similar deposits 
though of less magnitude are known to me, all pres- 
enting the same general features. Among these I 
may mention, a nearly vertical bed in mountains west 
of Denver, in Colorado. This is a fissure filled with 
an asphalt which I submitted to Prof. Henry Wurtz 
for examination, and which he has shown to be not 
essentiaily different from Grahamite. On the banks 
of the Arkansas, south from Denver Gity, a number 
of smaller fissures cutting cretaceous rocks, are filled 
with a similar asphaltic mineral. In the great Devo- 
nian black shale of Ohio and Kentucky (Huron Shale) 
fissures cutting across the bedding of the formation, 
filled with Albertite, occur near Avon Point, Lorain 
Co., Obio, and Liberty, Casey Co., Kentucky. Pe- 
| troleum flows from this formation nearly everywhere 
| along its line of outcrop. The asphalt from all the 
| localities I have cited, is hard, bright and brittle, and 
| seems to be the product of very long continued and 
| complete spontaneous distillation and oxidation. 
| In southern California, western Canada, central 
| Kentucky and Chicago, etc., asphaltum may be seen 
| in the process of formacion from petroleum. In En- 
| niskillen, Canada, an abundant flow of dark and heavy 
| oil has produced large accumulations of more or léss 
perfectly formed asphalt at the surface. These are 
locally known as gum beds. They attracted the atten- 
| tion of Mr. Williams in 1860, when the distillation of 
| oil from cannel coal, bituminous shales, etc., was ex- 
panding into an important industry, and he established 
| an oil distillery there for the use of this material. On 
cutting through the crust of the solidified asphalt, 
semi-fluid and finally fluid petroleum was met with, 
afterward these oils yielded immense quantities of 
| petroleum. In Butler Co., Kentucky, the central 
member of the Lower carboniferous group is saturated 
with petroleum. This flows out from the ent edges 


{ For continuation see page 180. ] 


| and broken, and where oil springs abound. 
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Na, 


‘elsewhere, with similar results. 


| by Gas- Managers. 


| the retorts were new. 


THE GIBSON IMPROVEMENT: ITS | 
PRESENT STATUS. 





In former pages we have called attention to | 
the very great saving effected by this Improve- | 
ment ; and have given results at the works of the 
Gas-Light Company in Cambridge, Mass., where 
this plan was first successfully demonstrated. 
and the great advantage thereby to be obtained 
was first proved. The result of all of these trials, 
with various kinds of coal, and varying weights 
of charges in the retorts, showed a gain of over 
one foot to the pound. A gain attributable only 


| to the doing away with the intermittent pressure 
Editor’s Private Office, 26 Pine St., Room 36._ 


caused by the dip-pipe seal. 
Similar trials have more recently been made 


‘with retorts with dip-pipes. 


Some of them | 


with great care, by and under the supervision of | 


|experts, whose authority in such matters will 
| not be questioned, or their testimony doubted 
We give below the reports | 
|of some of the earliest trials, in order that they | 
|may be compared with the more recent ones, 
|made in other places, which form the principal 
' part of this article. 


Average result of trials reported by Mr. Gib- 


'son, in Cambridge, using clay retorts in connec- 
| tion with an exhauster. 


Coal. With dip-pipes. With retort valves, 
Feet per lb. Feet per Ib. 
| Westmoreland o« aa 5.77 
Caledonia... .. . 3.65 4.62 


Averages at Cambridge, by Mr. Edward Jones, 
Engineer of the South Boston Gas Works, assist- 


ed by Mr. Alfred W. Norton, of the East Bos-| 59) in the retorts with dip-pipes, was greater 


iton Gas Works, and Mr. Thomas J. Pishou| 


of the Roxbury Gas Works, Boston Highlands, 
in 1871. 
Coal. 
Feet per lb. Feet per lb. 
Westmoreland. . 6.11 6.28 
In January, 1872, the South Boston Gas-Light 
Company having adopted the Gibson Improve- 


| hard carbonaceous deposits. 
| charges of coal in the retorts with valves and 


and two made occupying twenty-four hours each, 
three trials with retorts with valves, and three 
The illuminating 
power of the gas made, was carefully determined, 
not only within the works, in its passage from 
the retorts to the station meter, but as drawn, 
also, from a street main, at a point more than a 
mile distant from them. The Report of Captain 
White, upon these trials is printed by us in full 
in other columns. The Editor of this Journal 
was present during a great part of the time, veri- 
fied many of the photometric tests, and convinced 
himself of the perfect fairness, to all parties, of 
the whole proceedings. 

The whole average results may be thus summed 
up: 

Coal. With retort valves. 
Per lb. of coal. 


95 p. ce. Penn....( 5.12 5.95 
5 p. c. Granamite } 


With dip-pipes. 
Per lb. of coal. 


A number of the retorts used in these trials 
were said to be old, and more or less filled with 
The weight of the 


dip-pipes was as follows: 

In the first trial, each retort was charged with 
175 lbs. of coal, and in the second, 160 lbs., 
while in the third the retorts with valves were 
charged with 160 Ibs. each, and then with dip- 
pipe, 176 lbs. each, to demonstrate the fact that 


10 tons coal with valves are more than equal to 


| sible. 
With dip-pipes. With retort valves, | 


ment, Mr. Jones made a series of trials, from | 


the first to the 22d day of the month. At these 
works the arrangement of the benches is as in 
most modern works, each bridge-pipe being con- 


‘nected with a dip-pipe entering half an inch be- 


low the level of the liquid in the hydraulic main, 
the only difference being, that each of the latter 
pipes is provided with a valve, which terminates 
at the upper part of the main, so that, when the 
valve is open, no gas passes through the dip- 
pipes. There are six clays in each bench, and 
The exhauster was maine 
tained at zero, during the whole time, and the 
temperature of the retorts and the quality of the 
coal carbonized were as uniformly the same as 
possible. For the photometric tests, which 
were made each half hour during the time of the 
trials, the gas was drawn from the inlet-pipe of 


‘the station meter It is to be especially noted 


that at the South Boston gas works the area of 
the opening into the main of the dip-pipe is 
19.6 inches, while the pipe in which the 
valve is placed has an 2rea of only 4.9 inches ; 
consequently the gas passing through the dip- 
pipe has about four times more room for its pas- 
sage than when passing through the valve-pipe. 

The average result of these trials was, with a 
mixture of Penn and Lingan, with dips 4.39, and 
with valves, 5.69 feet per pound. 

During the months of March and April careful 
trials to determine the value of the Gibson Im- 
provement, for the saving of coal effected by it, 
were made at the works of the Peoples Gas 


Light Company, in Brooklyn, N. Y., by Captain | 


W. Henry White, Engineer, and his assistants. 


There were in all, six trials, four of twelve hours, 


11 tons coal carbonized with the dip-pipe. 
It will be observed that in making the before 
mentioned trials, the yield of gas per pound of 


than is usually obtained, and it is to be presumed 
that care was taken to get the best results pos- 
There was certainly no inclination on the 
part of the officers of the company to favor the 
Gibson Improvement, which was applied, shortly 
before his death, by the late Col. White then in 
charge of the works. 

This has at least been inferred, because imme- 
diately after his death, these officers gave orders. 
for its removal, and were indisposed to have any 
trial made. They afterwards, however, author- 
ized the trials before mentioned, the result of 
which we have given. 

We have been furnished with the figures of 
still other recent tests, but these must go over 
to another occasion, together with our comments 
on the subject. 








AMERICAN “ASPHALTUM.” 





On another page will be found an article upon 
this subject, in which ‘‘the law is laid down” 
by an authority ranking so high, that many will 
doubtless regard it as conclusive. Nevertheless, 
for the reason that in scientific controversy, as 
in revolutions, we should always press forward, 


|should be ‘“‘ toujours audace,” and never be back- 


ward in combatting what is deemed retrograde ; 
the Editor of this Journal must venture to main- 
tain, with al] his limited capacity, his own con- 
victions, as often before set forth, on some of 
the points herein involved. The subject is one 
quite appropriate to these columns, since the 
materials included by Prof. Newberry under the 
term ‘‘asphaltum” are becoming of the first 
importance (as enrichers) in the manufacture of 
gas. Some sort of classification therefore, of 
these bodies, becomes almost essential to the 
proper study of them. Doubtless Dr. Newberry 
himself would concur in this proposition, al- 
though the obvious tendency of his article is to 
produce and promote the conclusion that all at- 
tempts at such classification must needs be futile 
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and impossible, since all solid carbohydrogen | 
minerals, according to him, are derivatives of | 
native liquids, and all such native liquids are | 
‘* petroleum.” 

He throws together thus the Albertite, Gra- 
hamite, Chapapote, Trinidad pitch, and numerous 
other minerals ; including, for example, as must 
be inferred from his general tenor, such things 
as the Dead Sea ‘‘ Zopissa,” Caxitambite, Guy- 
aquillite, Berengelite, the material of asphaltic 
schists, Wollongongite, mineral resins, etc., etc. 
Thus we are forced to consider as alike in geo- 
logical and chemical origin, materials which dif- 
fer as much from each other, in many respects, 
as (for example) sugar and starch, camphor and 
naphthaline, gum dammar and amber, and so on. 
Why Dr. Newberry does not go still further, and 
maintain, with Prof. Chapman of Toronto, that 
coals are also from petroleum, is not in fact ap- 
parent. Many of his so-called asphaltums differ 
more in nature from each other than they do 
from coals. Albertite, for example, is scarcely | 
appreciably soluble in menstrua which instantly 
and totally dissolve Grahamite. Iu the very is- 
sue of the Journal in which this paper appears, 
Dr. 8. D. Hayes points out that Trinidad pitch 
will yield no parafine, while the other ‘ asphal- 
tums” yield it largely. Indeed, there is no end 
to the chemical arguments against these assump- 
tions of Dr. Newberry. With regard to Graham- 
ite, the present writer feels qualified to state 
from personal observation, that the strata en- 
closing it are not ‘‘more or less tilted and bro- 
ken.” Prof. Lesley, whose account is cited, 
states that he did not visit this locality, but only 
had specimens. As to the idea that either the 
Albertite or Grahamite fissure had been filled 
with liquid oil, which concreted into the solid 
now formed, we thought Prof. Peckham had 
given the quietus to this preposterous hypothe- 
sis, in Am, Jour. of Science for November, 1869. 
(See also this Journal for December 2d, 1869, p. 
164). Prof. Peckham there cites the writer's 
testimony about the angular “horses” found 
imbedded in the Grahamite (as also in the Al- 
bertite), which a liquid could not have not borne 
up. He asks, ‘“‘what held the walls asunder 
while the oxidation (‘‘inspissation” being a 
senseless and meaningless term) was in process ;”’ 
also, ‘‘what has become of the remainder of 
which these enormous masses are only the resi- 
dua?” 

This would amount to at least twenty times as 
much. ‘Is it probable that so vast a quantity 
would leave only traces?” It seems in fact idle, 
in the present state of our knowledge, to follow 
up sucha discussion. Any theory which will 
receive the acceptance of chemists, must, as we 
believe, cover explanations of the formation of 
coals and cannels, marsh gas and carbonic acid, 
mineral resins and resinoids, resinous bitumin- 
ous aud asphaltic shales, lignites, and, in gener- 
al, all that wide range of minerals which we 
have provisionally designated as ‘‘ Apozoic ” ; even 
graphite and the diamond being doubtless pro- 
ducts from the same original materials, which it 
would nevertheless be totally unscientific to claim 
as belonging therefore to the same species or 
family. 











AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING | 


ENGINEERS. 


doubtless present full reports, we shall await 
these. Our present object is to refer to an ex- 
tremely pleasant reception of this body, at which 
we were ourselves fortunate enough to be pres- 
ent. This was at the new Stevens Institute at | 
Hoboken. Many pieces of the magnificent ap- 
paratus of this Institution had been put in order 
with care by the gentlemen of the Faculty to ex- 
hibit some of the most beautiful phenomena in 
the range of Physics and Chemistry. Prof. Mor- 
ton’s Induction Coil, already figured and des- 
cribed by us, was projecting its flashes of mimic | 
lightning ; beautiful exhibitions were given, by 
means of polarized light, of the internal effects 
of different strains on beams, etc. ; Prof. Mayer 
showed, with his two gigantic electro-magnets, 
the famous experiment of the resistance of the 


polarized oxygen, in the open magnetic field, to | 


a dise of copper; and then building a bridge of 
loose nails across this field, stood up on the 
same! Many other brilliant things were shown ; 
and then the assembled guests accepted the invi- 
tation of the Rev. 8. B. Dod, one of the Trus- 


of the founder of the Stevens Institute 





SINGING FLAMES. 


ee 


an account of some new observations on singing 
flames, by Mr. Geyer, of the Stevens Institute. 
In connection with this subject there has come 
up a controversy regarding priority of  in- 
vention of the new and highly curious form of 
sensitive flame, in which a sheet of wire-gauze is 
employed ; in which controversy we have our- 
selves become somewhat involved. This hap- 
pened in consequence of our insertion of an item 
from some exchange, attributing the invention 
to Govi, of Turin, whereas, as will be remember- 


aminer at Cork, Ireland, has written us a letter 
in which he reiterates his own exclusive claim to 
the invention. The Editors of the Am. Jour of 
Science, in a note to Geyer’s paper, now insist 
again on Govi’s priority, and the question must 
be left for the future to decide. We have again 
written to Mr. Barry, and shall await his reply. 

Our present object is to say that we have had 
the pleasure of witnessing Mr. Geyer’s new ex- 
periments ourselves, he having exhibited them, 
at our suggestion, at the meeting of the Lyceum 
of Natural History on the evening of Monday, 
May 27th. The experiments were very success- 
ful, though extemporized ; the flame being made 
to sound bya whistle, or hiss, the rattling of 
keys, and so on, at the distance of the whole 
length of the hall; and singing an accompani- 
ment toa tune. The resnlt is so easy that any 
one may reproduce it and we commend it as a 
parlor experiment, for the amusement and in- 
struction of children, of all ages up to fourscore 
and ten. 








STERRY HUNT, IN BOSTON. 
Those among us who have heen aware of the 
fact that this eminent chemist is an unmitigated 








This Association has been in session in New 
York during the latter part of the last month, 


Yankee, ‘‘dyed in the wool,” have grudged to 
| the Canucks their long appropriation of so emi- 
/nent an American scientist. Prof. Hunt is about 


tees, to a sumptuous entertainment at the Ste- | 
vens Place, at Castle Point ; where one of those | 
scenes of lavish hospitality was re-enacted, which | 
have been so long associated with the residence | 


It will be observed that we have copied to-day | 


ed (see this Journal for May 2d), a gentleman | 
belonging to our fraternity, Mr. Barry, Gas Ex- | 


and a number of the subjects discussed come to return, as we are enabled to announce, to be- 
more or less within our scope, but as our valued | come, we trust, a permanent citizen of the land 
exchange, the ngineering Hand Mining Journal will | of his birth ; having been appointed Professor 








of Geology and Mining in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Why have our preten- 
tious New York Institutions of Learning lost the 
opportunity of securing so valuable a man ? 








kee An AccrpENT.—We learn that Mr. W. W. 
Goodwin of the firm of Harris & Bro., who 
resides in Camden, while looking at the ruins of 
Dr. Jayne’s building, on Dock street, Phila., 
Tuesday, May 21; was knocked down by a pass- 
sing wagon and had one of his legs broken and 
received other injuries. He was at once conveyed 
to his home in Camden; and we learn further 
that he is doing well. 
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LAWRENCE & EDWARDS, 
214 Pearl Street, N. V. 


- B@ CAUTION. 


‘EVERAL CONTRIVANCES HAVING BEEN DEVISED 
for the purpose of dispensing with the dip-pipe seal, by 
means of a valve, or cut-off, between the retort and the hy- 
Granlic main, in gas works, since this method of making gas 
| was introduced by the AMERICAN CoAL GAs LIGHT IMPROVE- 

MENT COMPANY, all of which are infringements upon Letters 
| Patent, numbered 95,459—-116,450—and 119,135, owned by said 
| Company. Ail Gas-Light Companies are cautioned against 
| theruse, without license or authority from the undersigned., 
| of said devices. 

The Am. Coal Gas Light Improvement Co. 
JOHN H. BLAKE, President. 
41 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 
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79 WATER STREET, Boston. 


Iron Mine for Sale or Lease. 
IN MORRIS COUNTY, NEW JERSEY. 


Two miles from Canal, and one-fourth of a mile from Kail- 
| road. The Ore is Magnetic and 


| 
} 


Free from Sulphur and Phosphoras. 

and particularly desirable for the manufacture of Steel raiis- 
| Ore can be raised in large quantities immediately. Steam 
Engine, Pumps, etc., in perfect working order. Miners’ houses 
| etc., on the premises. 

Satisfactory reasons for disposing of this property. Address 
J. LOVELL CANFIELD, President 
258-2 Nos, 55 and 57 White Street., New York. 


JOHN McNEAL & 
SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cast Iron Gas and 
| Water Pipe. 


| Works—Burlington, N. J. 
Office—117 Broadway, N. Y. 


Having withdrawn from the firm of R. D. Woop & Co., the 
| practical management of which we have had since the organ- 
ization of that firm until June 1871, we have now completed 
| our Works for the manufacture of CAST IRON PIPE and 
| Castings generally. 
| Having immediate rail and water communication with New 
| York and Philadelphia, as well as the coal and iron regions, 
we have every advantage of situation. 
| Our experience in the manufacture of Pipe for a great many 
| years, has enabled us in rebuilding to practically apply M a- 

chinery and Fixtures of the very best character, to insure 
| good work. 
| Weare now prepared to contract for this class of Castings 
under the most favorable terms. 
| Wehave associated with us Mr. H. G. H. Tarr, formerly 
| with R. D. Woop & Co., who will take charge of our sales de- 
| partment in New York. 262-ly 
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of the formation in the valley of Green River and its 
branches, forming sheets of mineral tar and ultimately 
asphaltum which cover the exposed surfaces of the 
rock. The quantity of asphaltic material in this 
vicinity is large, and it may sometime be utilized for 
road making in the same manner as the Seyssel as- 
phalt. 

In southern California, the accumulations of asphalt 
on the coast at Santa Barbara, San Luis Obispo, etc., 
have attracted the notice of all travelers, who have 
visited that region. The asphalt is here plainly inspis- 
sated petroleum. It drips from the cliffs at many 
points and forms a scum on the ocean off the coast. 
There it is evaporated and oxidized, then thrown up- 
on the beach by the waves, where it accumulates in 
large masses, generally mingled with sand and other 
foreign matter. When pure, the asphalt of California 
resembles that from Trinidad and is beginning to be 
used for the same purposes, roofing, paving, lining of 
cisterns, etc. The wants of the entire western coast 
van be easily supplied from this source. About Chi- 
cago, Illinois, the Niagara limestone is in some locali- 
ties completely saturated with a thick petroleum, | 
which on exposure is converted by evaporation into 
asphalt. There are no important asphaltic accumnu- 
lations here, and it is perhaps a little doubtful whether 
the hydrocarbon which fills the limestone, is not too 
vily to serve the same purposes as the bitumen in the 
limestone of Val de Travers. But I know of no as- 
phaltic limestone which approaches nearer to the for- 
eign variety now so largely used, and it is quite pos- 
sible that with appropriate treatment others may be 
utilized in the same way. 

The above list includes all the important deposits | , 
of asphaltum in our country of which anything definite | 
is known. At various points in the far west, occur 
what are known as “ tar-springs,” really oil springs, 
around which more or less asphaltum accumulates as 
the result of evaporation. In Texas, south from 
Shreveport, « pitch lake is spoken of, in which are said 
to occur large quantities of bitumen. But of this al- 
most nothing is known. 

In anticipation of a great demand for asphaltum for 
the uses to which it is so extensively applied in Europe, 
I have endeavored to ascertain the quality and quan- 
tity of all of the asphaltic materials found in onr 
country, and with the exception of the Albert mine, 
have visited all of the localities described in the above 
notes. The result of my observations has been the 
conviction, that aside from the Albertite and Graham- 


[ Contin ued from page 177. 


| West Fairmont... 
American Gas Coal 


ite, which from their peculiar character, will but par- | 


tially supply our want of asphaltic material, we must 


look to Trinidad as a source from which we are to ob- | 


tain the greater part of our asphalt. 
existing there is inexhaustible. The quality is such 
that it will with proper treatment do all that asphalt 
will anywhere do, and it is so accessible and its trans- 
portation to our sea-ports so inexpensive, that 1t 
sbould be furnished from this source to our Atlantic 
cities, at a much less price than asphalt brought from 
any point in the interior must cost.— Amer. Chemist. 





[anes Ae WHITNEY, late Editor of the 
e Artisan, and for four years past President of the New 
York Society of Practical Engineering, has opened an office as 
Patent Agent, Expert in Patent Cases, and 
Mechanical Engineer, 
At No, 128 BROADWAY, THIS (NEW YORK) CrTy, 
Mr. Whitney has had a practical experience of more 
twelve years spent in pursuits directly connected with indus- 
trial operations and Patent Agency business, which will ena- 
ble him to care for the interests of his patrons in the most 
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PRICES OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GAS 
COALS. 

{Reported Expressly for this Journal 
June 3, 1872 
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“GLOUCESTER IRON WORKS. 


GLOUCESTER CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


Davw 8. Brown, Pres't. JAMES P. MICHELLON, Sec’y. 
BENJ. CHEW, Treas, WILLIAM SEXTON, Sup’t. 
OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 6 North Seventh St., (west side. 


CAST IRON GAS AND WATER PIPE 
PIPE CAST VERTICAL, 
14 to 48 inches diameter. 
Cast Iron Flange Heating 
and Steam Pipe. 


STOP VALVES FOR WATER OR 


GAS, ALL SIZES. 
ire Hydrants 
AS HOLDERS, 


TELESCOPIC OR SINGLE. 


+ 
Md 


sf 


72* Castings and Wrought Iron Work of all kinds for Ga, 
| Works. 2538-6m 
HENRY KANSHAW, WM. STACEY 


| GEO, STACEY. 


GEO. STACEY & CQO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF SINGLE AND TELESCOPIC 
GAS-HOLDERS, 
AND ALL KINDS OF 


Cast and Wrought Iron Work 
| Used in the Erection of Gas and Coal Oil Works. 





Foundry on MILL STRERT ; Nos, 33, 35, 87 and 39. 
Office and Wroaght [ron Workson RAMSAY STREET, Cin 
cinnati, Ohio, 
| REFERENCE. 
| Cincinnati Gas-Light Co. | Baton Rouge, La., Gas Co, 
| Indianopolis Gas Co. | Saginaw, Mich., Gas Co. 
Dayton, O., Gaslight Co. | Oshkosh Wis., Gas Co. 
Covington, Ky., Gas Co, | Peoria, Ti, Gas Co. 





Springfield, O., Gas Co. Quincy, nil, Gas Co. 
Terre Haute, Ind., Gas Co. | Cc hampaign, Ilis., Gas Co, 
Madison, Ind., Gas Co. | Carlinville, Tl. Gas Co. 


| Kansas City, Mo., Gas Co. 
5 | Topeka, Kansas, Gas Co. 
| Burlington, lowa, Gas Co. 


| Bowling Green, Ky., Gas Co. 
| Hamilton, Ohio, Gas Co. 
Vicksburg, Miss., Gas Co, 
Denver City, Cal., Gas Co. 
R. . T. - Coverdale, Eng" r Cincinnati, and ethers. 


MURRAY & BAKER, 
Builders, 


And Centractors for the 
Gas Works, 





Erection of 


Se ie Geer 6} 
Cast Iron Pipes for Water and Gas—Rile v A. Brick, 89 | MANUFACTURERS OF ALL THE LATEST AND MOST 
Valves for Water, Steam and Gas—Ludiow Vaive Mang’ | IMPROVED, AFFARATUS AND, TOOLS FOS 
WN e Fseeessktaedenndet LI 5 | THE MANUFACTURE & DISTRIBU- 


Water Pipe 8, etc.—S. Fulton & Co., 


412 Walnut st., Phila. . 


CLAY RETORT WORKS. 


B. Kreisher, Clay Retorts, etc., 58 Goerck st., New York. 

Clay Retorts, Fire Brick, Tiles, aac ilson & Gardner, — 
Lockport, W estmoreland Co., 

Cheltenham Fire Brick and bay Retort Works—Eveus & 
Howard, 100 South Eleventh street, St. Louis, Mo 


| Jersey City Fire Brick Works—J. H, Gautier & C 0., GreeLe 


Essex and Bergen sts., 


Manhattan Clay Retort Works, 15th st., 


Retorts, Ete.—Geo, ¢ 


LAMPS, STOVES, PE TROLEL 
Patent Lamp Post—J. 


A.M 


A Synopsis of British Gas Lighting—Jas. R. Sme 
San F rancisco, Cal 


. Hicks & Co, 


W. Graham, 


. Callender, office of this Journal 


Morris Canal Basin, N. J 
Laclede Fire Brick W orks, 107 North Levee, St. Lonis, Mo.. 
near Ay. C 

Philadelphia Fire Brick Works, Vine and 23d sts, 


MESCELLANEOUS, 


Architect and General Gas Engineer—William Farmer 
111 Broadway Room ¥1.. 


| Phila.. s 
, Baltimore Md. an 
UM, E ETc. 
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TION OF COAL GAS, 


S23” Works at THE Ratuway DEPoTs, 





8} 
ee a er ad Pee 8 | FORT WAYNE, INDIANA. 
tcc ° We manufacture Bench Castings, Washers, “The Im- 
ite hist s | mersed Muititubular,” and Atmospheric Condensers, Wet and 


Dry-Lime Purifiers, Dry Center Seals, Telescopic and Single 
Gas Ilolders, Wrought Iron Trussed Roof for Iron or Slate, 
| Wood and Iron Trays for Purifiers, Coke and Coal Carte, 
| Wrought Iron Screening Shovels and Castings, and W rought 
| Work of every description for Gas-Works. 

As Mr. Murray is a Practical Draughtsman, we will furnish 
plans and specifications to parties or associations, or will wait 
personally upon parties contemplatinys the construction of 
new works, or the alteration or extension of old ones, 

The most satisfactory rsferences can be given, if required, 
of the experience and commercial fairness which character- 
izes our dealings. 


We would respectfully invite Western men to call and see 
our patterns and works here. MURRAY & BAKER, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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WILLIAM FARMER. 


ARCHITECT AND GENERAL GAS ENGINEER, 


111 


WILLIAM FARMER may be consulted upon all matters connected with the construction of GAS WORKS and other buildings. 


BROA DWA Y,; 


TRINITY BUILDING, Room 


en 





95, 


New York. 


Will furnish General and 


Detail Drawings, Specifications and Estimates for Gas Works of any capacity, Retort Settings, Condensers, Washers, Exhansters, Purifiers, Holders, Coal Hoist. 
ing Apparatus, Iron Roofs, and every description of Machinery required in the Manufacturing of Gas. 


PATENTEE 
and Foul Lime Ventilation, 


Exhausters for Gas 


OF THE FOLLOWING INVENTIONS 


Dumping Barrows for Coal, Coke and Lime, 
Blowers tor Forgers, 


CHas. Roomek, President Manhattan Gas-Light Company, N. Y. 

SAMUEL Down, President American Meter Company, N. Y. 

C, VANDERVOOoRT SMITH, Engineer Manhattan Gas-Light Company, N. Y. 
CHARLES MowrTon, Engineer New York Gas-Light Company, N. Y. 
SAMUEL P, PARsgaM, Engineer Mutual Gas-Light Company 
Prof. HENRY WuRTzZ, Editor AMERICAN GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL. 


Henry J, DAVISON, Engineer, 77 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


HERRING & FLoyD, Oregon Iron Foundry, 738 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 
FREDERICK SABBATON, Engineer Troy Gas-Light Company, 





ADJUSTABLE AUTOMATIC DIP-SEAL, 
AND 
Improved Retort Lids. 


{Described in this Journal of April 16, 1872.) 


The Seal closes automatically, when the retort-lid is re- | 


moved, and is broken by replacing the lid. No mistake can 
possibly be made. The rods are adjustable in a moment to 
any contingency. The new attachments are adaptable to any 
Works. Cost only that of rough castings. No lute used, and 
no leakage at lids. Half the number of lids only needed. Ca- 
pacity of mains greatly increased. In new Works no mains, 
No carbon in retorts, seldom in stand-pipes, 296un! 





| George 


a 


REFERENCES: 


+m. Te 


Troy, N. Y. 


OHIO GAS CANNEL, 
From the Sterling Colliery. 


Iam now prepared to ‘place in the market, through my 
agencies as below, a regular and unlimited supply of this val- | 
nable Cannel, for gas purposes. A recent analysis, by Prof. 


Wurtz, Editor of this Journal, at the Laboratories of the 
| New YorkK Gas-LiGHT CoMPANY, gave 47}y per cent of Volatile 


Matter and 45 bushels to the ton of a fair quality of coke. The 


| yield of gas was at the rate of 9,500 feet per ton of about 27 
| candle power. 
| Lime, and the ash from the coke does not clinker. 


It is not highly sulphuronus, can be purified by 


GEORGE R. TUTTLE, Proprietor, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL AGENCIES. 
Merry weather, 535 Pine Street, \. ¥. 


2n2 


ATLANTIC DOCK 


tron & Machine Works, 


FERRIS, WOLCOTT AND DYKEMAN STREETS, 
South Brooklyn. 


HOY, KENNEDY & CO., AGENTS. 


Office 98 Liberty Street. P.O, Box 2,348 


HOY, KENNEDY & CO., 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES. 
MANUFACTWRERS of every kind of Gas Machinery, Retorta 


Condensers, Washers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, Exhausters with 


nice Gutters, covered with Corrugated Iron or Slate; Iron 
Doors and Iron Pivot Blind *Vindows; Coke Barrows, Fire 


Valves for Regulating Dip in Hydraulic Mains, Pressure 
Governors for Street Mains, and Compensators for Exhanst- 
ers that are unrivalled for unvarying accuracy 
gines, Boilers, Etc., Etc. 

Agents for G. W. EDGE’s PRocEss for removing Carbon 


from Retorts. 
Post Office Box 2,348. Office 98 Liberty st 


JOHN H. EICHHOLZ, 


Practical Gas Engineer 
AND BUILDER OF 


NAPHTHA & COAL GAS WORKS. 


Has built and put in successful operation Naphtha Gas 
Saratoga, 
Columbus, 








| Works at the following places, to which he refers: 

New York; Memphis, Tenn.; Hamilton, Ohio; 
} Ohio, 

Estimates ‘furnished for cost of Works, and cost of manu- 
facturing. 

Address J. H, EICHHOLZ, 211 East 26th Street, New York 


253-unl 


City. 


For the Erection or Extension of Gas Works. 


Bench Castings, Wrought Iron Work, Multitubular and Air 
them under much less pressure, and they purify more gas per 


every equipment complete for large or small Works, Gas. | 
holders, Telescopic or Single; Iron Roof Frames with Cor. | 


Tools, Retort Lids, Cotter Bars and Screws, Stop Valves, Ta | C 
| Co: 


Steam En- | 


Pumps tor Water, &c., &c. 


Col, WuIT¥, Engineer People’s Gas-Light Company, Williamsburgh, N. Y. 
GEORGE W. Parsons, Sup’t and Eng’r, Rochester Gas-Light Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
GEORGE W. EDGE, Engineer, Jersey City Gas-Light Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

J, H, GAUTIER & Co., Fire Brick Works, Jersey City, N. J. 

Professor SILLIMAN, New Haven, Conn. 

JOHN HARRISON, Engineer People’s Gas-Light Company, Baltimore, Md 
CHARLES FABEN, Superintendent and Engineer Toledo Gas-Light Co., Toledo, 
Perer F. BurtTIs, Supt. and Engineer, Chicago Gas-Light Co., Chicago, Tl. 
JAMES R. SMEDBERG, Consulting Engi»eer, San Francisco Gas-Light Co., Cal. [254 


Oo 


PATENT 


OAK AND RATTAN 
GAS SCREEN. 


lt is five years since these Screens, made of Oak and Rat- 
tan, for purifying coal gas, were first intfoduced, and a thor- 
ough trial of them made. Upto this time they are used tn 
many of the largest gas works in this country, with the high- 
est approval over all other Screens. y “4 

They are so simple in construction and the material used so 
adapted to the use they are put too, that it is certain no other 
way of making a gas screen can ever compete with this. Oak 
is used for the frames, and put together by a round tenant 
and,mortise, using steam-bent oak for fitting around pipes: 
after which, rattan is interlaced when wet, thus holding the 
frame firmly together, and dispensing with all pins or nails, 
which are liable to drop or rust out, and in this manner we 
produce a light, strong and durable screen with uniform perfo- 
rations, that will always remaiu in place, which is not the 
case with slat trays. They also give a purifying surface of 
over one hundred per cent. more than any other screen, greatly 
lessening the pressure on the retorts, 

A. M. GILES, of the Boston Gas Works says un 
January, 1872: j 


der date 26th 


I have used them exclusive of all others for three years 
past. The purifying surface I find to be nearly three times 
that of any other tray, and their durability hus been perfectly 
satisfactory. ; 

H. A, Allyn. of Brookiyn Gas Works, says: 

I have had them in constant use for over two years, and 
consider them superior to any gas tray made in this country. 

Col. J. If. ARMINGTON, Superintendent of Providence (R. I. 
Gas Works, after trial of these screens in all his purifiers, 
Says: 

The amount of gas purified per bushel of lime (slacked 
is six thousayd five hundred and fifty-six cubic feet, 

GEORGE DWIGHT, of Springfield Gas Works, says, under date 


| March 5th, 1872: 


Your screens we have had in use trvo years. 
satisfaction and wear well. 

J. M. Cox, of New Haven Gas Works, says, under date 4th 
March, 1872: 

I have used iron and wood screens of different forms, and 
none I have ever seen are equal to yours, as the gas passes through 


They give good 


bushel af lime. 


We will send a sample screen to any company ordering it 

delivering same free to any Express Company in Boston. j 
We might give quotations from many letters. We give a 
st of some Gas.Light Companies using them. 

Providence, R. I, Gas-Light Co.. Boston, Mass. Gas-Lig 
East Boston,’Mass., Gas-Light Co. ; South Boston yaght 
Gas-Light Co, ; Springfield, Mass., Gas-Light Co. ; New Bed. 
ford, Mass., Gas-Light Co. ; Manchester, N. H., Gas-Light Co. - 
Reading, Penn., Gas-Light Co.; Biddeford, Me., Gas-L ight 
Co.; Hartford, Conn., Gas-Light Co.: New Haven, Coun 
Gas-Light Co. ; New Orleans, La., Gas-Light Co. ; Savannah. 
Ga., Gas-Light Co. ; Charleston, 8. C., Gas- Light Co. ; Tren: 
ton, N. J., Gas-Light Co. ; Charlestown, Mass., Gas-Light Co. ; 
Dorchester, Mass., Gas-Light Co. ; Chelsea, Mags. nt 
Co. ; Baltimore, Md., Gas-Light Co. ; Manhattan, N. Y. Gas- 
Light Co. ; Cincinnati, Ohio. ; Gas-Light. Co,:.San Francisco 
Cal., Gas-Light Co.: Albany, N. Y., Gas-Light Co.: Sacra_ 
mento, Cal.; St. Joseph, Mo., Gas-Light Co. : Leavenworth 
Kansas, Gas-Light Co. ; Macon, Ga., Gas-Light Co, ; Roxbury. 
Mass., Gas-Light Co.; Lansinghburg, N. Y., Gas-Light Co. : 
Bridgeport, Conn., Gas-Light Co.; Stamford, Conn Gas- 
Light Co.; Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Gss-Light Co; Scranton 
Penn., Gas-Light Co,; Lewiston, Me., Gas-Light.Co., and one 


hundred others. 
Address ' A. P. JAQUES, Treas., 
Amer. Gas Screen Man’f’g Co., Have rhill, Mags. 


TO GAS COMPANIES, 


Whe ADVERTISER HAVING HAD MANY YEARS EX- 
PERIENCE a8 Engineer aud Superintendent of Gas Works 
is open to an engagement in apy part of the States, Under. 
stands keeping accounts of a Gas Works, Address E. M. P 
office of this Journal. 4 25-un! . 
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2132 FILBERT STREET, Philadelphia, 
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Particular Attention paid to Alterations and Mepairs. 


— — = 


PROVIDENCE 


Steam & Cas Pipe Co.,| IRON FOUNDRY & PIPE WORKS, | 


PROVIDENCE, 
BUILDERS OF 
Coal and Rosin Gas Works, 


R. L, 


FOR TOWNS AND MANUFACTORIES, ' 


Eatimates farnished of the cost of Works, and cost to Manu- | 
facture Gas in any Locality. i 


Gasholders, 
Iren Truss Retort House Roots, 
Water Tanks, 
Purifier Covers, 
Coke Barrows, 
Cast [ron Socket Pipe. 
Particular attention given to Enlarging and Re-building 
Gas Works. 
For Lighting Manufactories, our Rosin Gas Works have 


been successfully used for many years past. They require but 
emall outlay, and afford a safe and economical ight. 





FOR SALE AT MANUFACTURERS PRICES: 


EXHAUSTERS AND COMPENSATORS, 
IRON AND CLAY RETORTS, 
FIRE BRICK, CLAY AND TILE, } 
ROMAN CEMENT AND ROSIN, 
STATION AND CONSUMERS’ METERS. 


REFER TO 


Manufacturers’ Gas Co., Fall River, Mass.; Youngstown 
Dhio, Gas Co.; New Rochelle, N. Y., Gas Co.; Homer and | 
Sertland, N. Y. Gas Co.; Danbury, Conn., Gas Co.; North | 
Bridgewater, Mass., Gas Co.; Cold Spring, N. Y., Gas Co., 
Rockville, Conn., Gas Co.; Taunton, Mass., Gas Co.; Paw- | 
tucket, R. L., Gas Co. 
FREDERICK GRINNELL, President, J.C. HARTSHORN, Treas, | 

8S. MILLETT THOMPSON, Secretary. | 

Office and Manufactory, corner of Pine and Eddy Streets, | 
Providence, Rhode Island. ' 

O®ice in Syracuse, N. Y., No. 1 Granger Block. 

H,. A. BRANCH, Agent. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 
Manonfacturers of 
CHANDELIERS! 
And Every Description of 

GAS FIXTURES 


Also Manufacturers of 





Fine Gilt, Bronze and Marble Clocks, warranted best Time- 
keepers, Mantie Ornaments, &c. 


Salesroom, 597 BROSDWAY, 
(Kear Entrance 140 Mercer Street,) | 
NEW YORK. | 
Spec desi + “om for Gas Fixtures for Charches 
Publi: is, Lodges, & 





SEVERAL THOUSAND 3,4, ANDG 


| nies, Manufactures, Engineers, Patentees, and Scientific Men 


PROPRIETOR, 


TURES 


RSs. 


MOLY AY 
s 
TSAO LOLA 








“SMNVAL 
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Wrought tron Work for Bridges, Buildings, Steam Boilers, Tanks, Stills, Ac. 


‘SOOM 


Smith & Ellis. 


Philadelphia. 





INCH CAST IRON GAS PIPES 
OH HAND, FOR IMMEDIATE DE- 
LIVERY. 


©@ GAS WORKS CASTINGS OF ALL KINDS. 
ot -6m 


P. P. DEILY, J. FOWLER. 
DEILY & FOWLER, 
39 LAUREL STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 
BUILDERS OF 


GAS WORKS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS-HOLDERS, 


WROUGHT IRON ROOFS, 
CHARGING-SCOOPS, COAL WAGONS, 
COKE BARROWS, AND ALL WROUGHT 
WORK CONNECTED WITH GAS-WORKS, 
Particular attention paid to the Extension of Works and 
Repairs to Gasholders, Purifiers, Etc.; also, Builders of 
Water Tanks, Oil Stills, Etc. 
REFER TO 
M. H. Jones, Easton Gas Co., Penn. 
Franklin Woolman, Burlington Gas Co., N. J. 
O. W. Goodwin, Camden Gas Co., N. J. 
Benjamin Acton, Salem Gas Co., N. J. 
D. H. Smith, Watkins Gas Co., Watkins, N. Y. 
W. F. Warner, Oswego Gas Co., N. Y. 
E. Wilcox, Joilet Gas Co., TIL 
Messrs. Woodbury, Walter & Potter, Kalamazoo Gas 
Co., Michigan. 
H. H. Fish, Utica Gas Co., N. Y. 
W. J.Ball. Terre Haute, Indiana. 





(TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY.) 


‘A SYNOPSIS OF BRITISH GAS- 
LIGHTING.” 


900 pages, lurge 4to, profusely illustrated. 
fnis is the only compend of Gas-Lighting ever projected, 
and will be the standard work of reference among Compa- 


generally. 


SABBATON’S PATENT 
Coke and Coal 


SCREENING SHOVELS. 
MADE FROM BEST MAL- 
LEABLE IRON. 


FURNISHED WITH LONG OK D 
HANDLES 





Perfect in their operation. Very 
strong, and from their great durability 
vastly more economical than any sub- 
stitute. Refer to all the principal Gas 
Companies in the country, who ac- 
knowledge them as the “ ne pins ultra” 
of Coke Screening Shovels, 

Orders addressed only to 

oOo. R. BUTLER, 
Sole Agent. 

No. 96 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 





OFF ICE OF e 


THE GAS-LIGHT CO. OF AMERICA 


c. K. GARRISON, President, 

E. W. McGINNIS, Secretary and Trcasurer. 
JOHN P. KENNEDY, Chief Engineer. 
LEONARD D. GALE, Consulting Chemist. 





GENTLEMEN: We beg leave to inform you, that we huve 
purchased the Patent process for making ILLUMINATING 
GAS from PETROLEUM and its products, known as the 


Gale and Rand Patents, 


and we are now prepared to treat with you for the use of said 
process by your Company. 

We are also prepared to contract for putting said process 
into successful operation in your works, furnishing all the 
necessary plans, materials, and workmen for that purpose. 


We do not deem it necessary to enter upon a detailed de- 
scription, here, of the processes above referred to, deeming 
it sufficient to state, to secure your interest and investigation. 
that they have been in successful operation, for months, ina — 
number of Gas-Light Works in the United States, and are 
now being introduced in the works of the Mutual Gas-Light 
Company, of New York City; the Citizens’ Gas-Light Com- 
pany, of Brooklyn; the New Orleans, San Francisco, and very 
many other Gas-Light Companies throughout the country. 
For full particulars, address 


THE GAS-LIGHT CO. OF AMERICA. 


248-tf} P. 0. Box 5220, New York City. 


THE DESPARD COAL COMPANY 


OFFER THEIR SUPERIOR 
DESPARD COAL 


To Gas Light Companies thronghout the country. 

Agents, PARMELEE BROTHERS, No. 32 Pine street, N. Y. 
BANGS & HORTON, No. 31 Duane street, Boston. 
Mines in Harrison County, West Virginia. 


Wharves Locust Point. 
Company's Office, 29 South street. } Baltimore. 


Among the consumers of Despard Coal, we name: Man- 
hattan Gas Light Company, New York; Metropolitan Gas 
Light Company, New York ; Jersey City Gas Light Company, 
N.d.; bin ag Gas Light Company ; Portiand Gas Light 


Company, M 
cng Reliccnee to them is requested 204-ly 


JOURNAL OF THE 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. 


Epiror—Pror. W. H. WAHL, P#.D. 
ASSISTED BY THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS. 








This Journal, devoted to Mechanical and Physioal Science 
Civil Engineering, and the Arts and Manufactures, published 
in monthly numbers of seventy-two pages each, forming two 
volumes per annum, illustrated with engravings and wood- 
cuts, 

The Journal is now in its forty-fifth year of publication, and 





Price $15, payable on delivery. 

It will be sold only by subscription, which should be ad- 
dressed te the compiler, JAMES R. SMEDBERG, Consulting 
Engineer 8S. F. Gas Co., San Francisco, Cal., or Editors AMER- | 


' ICAN GAS-LIGHTJOURNAL. No. 42 Pine street, N. Y.J 


has become a standard work of reference. 
| ‘TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION.—Five dollars pe? annum ; abie 
| on the issue of the sixth number. When the full subscription 
| five dollars) is paid in advance, the numbers will be sent free 
patage 
” Communications and letters on business must be directed 
to the ACTUARY OF THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA. 
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J. L. Cheesman, | 
Continental 


Patent Conically and Diamond Slotted | 
Solid Wood Trays. 


MANUFACTURER OF 














































































































The advantages of these Trays over those made of iron, are | 
economy (they being over 200 per cent. cheaper than iron 
and will last twice as long), a greatly increased purifying 
surface, and a saving of time and labor in removing lime, as 
it does not adhere to the smooth surface of the Wood Trays, 
as is the case with the iron. The top cut represents the new 
diamond slotted or reversable Tray, a very superior improve- | 
ment. JOHN L. CHEESMAN, 

151 and 158 Avenue C, New York. 


} 
} 
} 
j 








CHELTENHAM 
Fire Brick and Clay 
Retort Works. 


EVENS & HOWARD, 
PROPRIETORS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


| 
FIRE BRICK, 


; 


CLAY RETORTS, 
GAS HOUSE TILE, 
BLAST FURNACE TILE, 
CHIMNEY TOPS, 
SEWERAGE PIPE from 3 to 30 inch diameter, | 
SUPERIOR DRY MILLED FIRE CLAY, ETC 
OFFICE, 100 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET. 


241-ly St. Louis, Mo. 


Bird, Perkins & Job, 


IMPORTERS OF 





Pictou, 
Sydney, 
Lingan, 
Caledonia, 
Westmoreland and Newcastle 


COAL, 


ALSO, 

Ince Hall, Scotch, and Red Bank Gas 
House Cannel. 

27 Sourn Sr., N.Y. [24 


103 StaTE St., Boston. 


NATIONAL FOUNDRY 
AND PIPE WORKS. 


OFFICE AND WORKS—CARROLL, PIKE, SMALLMAN 
AND WILKINS STREETS, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


wm. SMITH. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of GAS and WATER PIPE 
BRANCHES, CONNECTIONS, T’s, ELBOWS, and 
all CASTINGS USED AT GAS AND 
WATER WORKS, 

We cffer special inducements to parties wishing to pur- 
chase. My Pipe is Smooth, regular in weights, and cast ver- 
tically. 

N. B.—Pipe from 83-inch and upwards, cast in 1%-ft, lengths, 








T. F. ROWLAND, 


ENGINEER, AND MANUFACTUREKS OF 





OF ANY MAGNITUDE, 


Condensers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, Retorts, IHydranlic Mains, 
and all other articles connected with the Manufacture and 
Distribution of Gas, furnished with despatch, Plans 
and Specifications prepared, and Proposals given 
for the necessary Plans for Lighting Cities, 
‘Towns, Mansions, and Manufactories. 








B.S. BENSON & SON, 


No, 112 BROADWAY, N. Y., ROOM 1 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON GAS & WATER PIPE, 


And Fittings for Gas & Water Mains, dc. 


All sizes from 8 to 30 inches, cast vertically, in lengths of 
123¢ feet. 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
EAST 49th STREET, NEW 


FACULTY: 

F. A. P. BARNARD, 8.T.D., LL.D., President. 

T. EGLESTON, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 

FRANCIS L. VINTON, E.M., Mining Engineer. 

cv, F. CHANDLER, Ph. D., Analytical and Applied Chemistry. 

JOHN TORREY, M.D., LL.D., Botany. 

CHARLES A, JOY, Ph.D., General Chemistry. 

WILLIAM G. PECK, LL.D., Mechanics, 

JOHN H. VAN AMRINGE, A.M., Mathematics. 

OGDEN N. ROOD, A.M., Physics. 

JOHN 8. NEWBERRY, M.D., Geology and Palaeontology. 
The plan of this School embraces a three years’ course for 

the degree of Engineer of Mines, or Bachelor of Philosophy. 


For admission, candidates for a degree must pass an ex- 
amination in arithmetic, algebra, geometry and plain trigo- 


YORK. 


without examination, and may pursue any or all of the sub- 
jects taught. For further information and for catalogue, ap- 


ply to 
DR. C. F. CHANDLER, 
252-ly Dean of the Faculty. 


taal chins THE NEWBURGI i 
Orrel Coal Company, 


Mines at Newburg, Preston County, W. Va. 

Company’s Office; No. 52 8S. Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 

C,. OLIVER O'DONNELL, Pres’t. CHAS. MACKALL, Sec’y. 

CuHas. W. Hays, Agent in New York, Room 7, Trinity Build- 
ing, 111 Broadway. 

SINCLAIR & AGNEW, Agents, Alexandria, Va. 

This Company offer their very superior Gas Coal at lowest 
market prices. 

It yields 10,996 cubic feet of gas to the ton of 2,240 Ibs. of 
good illuminating power, and of remarkable purity; one 


of coke of good quality. 

It has been for many years very extensively used by various 
Gas Companies in the United States, and we beg to refer to 
the Manhattan, Metropolitan, and New York Gas Light Com- 
panies of New York; the Brooklyn and Citizen’s Gas Light 
Companies of Brooklyn, N. Y.; the Baltimore Gas Light Com- 
pany of Baltimore, Md., and and Providence Gas Light Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I. 

The best dry coals shipped, and the promptest attention 





2" SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST, gg 





given to orders, - 294-1y. 


nometry. Persons not candidates for degrees are admitted | 


bushel of lime a og 6,792 cubic feet, with a large amount | 
t 


PLYMOUTH 


Works, IRON WORKS. 


'GREENPOINT, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Cast Iron Gas and 
Water Pipe, 


FROM TWO INCHES TOSIX FEET DIAMETER. 
HENRY G. NICHOLS, 
i+ PLATT SrREErY, N. -: 291 —titn 
LUpLow 


Valve Manufacturing Co. 
OFFICE 193 RIVER STREET, TROY, N. Y 
Make Valves—Double and Single Gate—* inch to 36 inch, 
for Water, Gas and Steam. 


AGENT 


** CINCINNATI, March, 1870. 
“T would say that if any certificate 
or aiftidavit is desired in relation to the 
superior character of the Ludlow Valve 
above others that I have seen, the same 
will be cheerfully given. I think, how 

ever, that the Valve proves for itself, 

“JOSEPH MAYER, 

“Superintendent Water Works. 


“DAYTON, OHIO, June 27, 1870, 


“T have to say that we find them al- 
ways in order—operating easily unde 
all degrees of pressure. In a words 
they have given perfect satisfaction in every particular. 

_ “GEORGE LEHMAN, 
“Chairman Water Works Committee.’ 
**CANTON, OHIO, June 27, 1870. 
* We are now using and have been, since the commence- 
ment of our works, your valves, and they are proving en- 
| tirely satisfactory. 





‘JOHN S, SHORB, 
“ Superintendent Water Works,” 


‘* PEORIA WATER WORKS, July 1870, 
“With pleasure I can testify to their superiority. The 
action has been perfect under all degrees of pressure, a 
‘have given perfect satisfaction, 
“S.A. Kanséy, Ex. Sup't. 
“JOHN J. STwiGER, S 


‘* BROOKLYN GAS AGHT _OMPANY 
“*T take great pleasure in saying thatthey give perfect 
tisfaction—opening easily and quickly, and requiring no eff 
to start them; even after they have been closed for month 
| “A, F, HAVENS, Engineer.” 


** OFFICE OF PHILADELPHIA GAS WORKS, 14th Jane, 1570. 
“Tam pleased to state that the lot of large Gas Valves 
bough. from you (Hart & Buck), as agents of the Ludlow 
| Manufacturing Co,, have given me perfect satisfaction. The 
| double gate water valve, bought for a special purpose, also 
works admirably. We want no better valves. he Indicator 
on your valves is a great improvement over the old style, 
“THOS, R. BROWN, Engineer.” 


‘On the Advantages of Gas 
for Cooking and Heating: 
| By MAGNUS OHREN, A.I.C.E., 


| Secretary of the Crystal Palace District Gas Com 


pany, Lower Sydexham, London, SE. 





NOTICES ON THE FIRST EDITION, 


“This Pamphlet, which we have read carefully, is calcula- 
ted to convince the most sceptical as to the saving to be effec- 
ted from the use of gas for the purposes advocated by the au- 

| thor, whose well-known reputation asa scientific engineer 
stamps his opinions on the subject with a high value. In this 
instance, moreover, details and proof are cited which render 

| his position impregnable, and entirely remove theories into 
the domain of facts.”—‘* The Freemason.” 28th October, 1871. 
Little Britain, London, E, C, 





ALLIANCE AND DUBLIN ConsUMERS Gas Co.,, 
DUBLIN, 30th October, 1871. 

My Dear Sir: You have brought out a first rate little book. 
Many thanks for sending me acopy. You have gathered a 
great amount of information into little space. 

1 am yours faithfully, 

Magnus Ohren, Esq. J. SOMERVILLE. 


Intended for distribution by Gas Companies to their Con- 
| sumers, A copy direct from the author by post for 25 cents 
| United Slates currency. Address Lower Sydenham, Lon- 
, don, S. E. 291-un) 
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WERICAN METER com 





Organized under the General Manufacturing Laws of the State of New-York. 


SAMUEL DOWN, Pexsiwent. 


SAMUEL DOWN 


PPD 


WILLIAM HOPPER, 


HENRY CARTWRIGHT, Vice-Paexsipenr. 


CODCOD OD PED LPC DI OI OL OOO 


TRUSTERS: 
R. H. GRATZ, 


HENRY CARTWRIGHT, 


THOMAS J. EARLE, Sgorgrtary. 


RICHARD MERRIFIELD. 


THOMAS C. HOPPER, Superintendent at Philadelphia, 





en 


This Company is now Forwet to furnish WET AND DRY GAS METERS, STATION METERS, GOVERNORS, PRESSURE INDICATORS AND 


REGISTERS, SERVICE an 


METER COCKS, and all articles in their line appertaining to the use of Gas Works. 


The combination of Mechanical and Scientific Skill, and the long experience of the several members of the Company, is asure guarantee of durability, accuracy 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY, 


and excellence of Workmanship. Orders addressed 


West Twenty-Second Street, New York. 


GHO. 


Arch and Twenty-Second Streets, Philadelphia, 


~ BALTIMORE RETORT AND FIRE BRICK WORKS. 


321 Washington Street, Boston, will meet with prompt attention. 











~ OO 





es 


CLAY RETORTS FOR GAS WORKS AND 






ALL KINDS OF FIRE CLAY MATERIALS 


= ie’ RETORTS OF THE VARIOUS SIZ E: 


SUGAR REFINERIES. 


TILES AND BLOCKS OF ALL KINDS. 


FIRE BRICK. 


FLRE MORTAR, CLAY AND SAND. 


The Only XX Fire Brick. 


KEPT ON HAND. 


HICKS & CO. 





SID 









HARRIS & BROTHER, 


BESTA BLISHED 1848. 


PRACUIOGAL GAS WETBR WANUPACTURRERS, 
Continue as heretofore at the OLD ESTABLISHMENT, Nos. 1115 and 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 


To manufacture Wet and Dry Ges Meters, Station Meters, Experimental Meters, Meter Provers, Centre Seals, Governors, 


Pressure Registers, Indicators, Photometers, and all kinds of Gas 


: We 
appertaining to the use of Gas Works. 


paratus ; 


Also furnish all other Articles 


From our long Practical Experience of the Business (covering a period of 20 years) and from our personal supervision of all 
Work, we can guarantee all orders to be executed promptly, and in every respect satisfactorily. 


J. Wesley Harris, 


GAS PURIFICATION. 
St. John and Cartwright’s 
NEW IRON COMPOSITION 


Has purified, per bushel, on a single test, 10,000 feet of West- 
moreland Gas. With revivification lasts indefinitely. Sur- 
passes in POWER and ECONOMY all known materials. Saves 


largely in FIRST COST, SPACE, LABOR, SUPERINTEND- | _ 


ENCE, and all current expenses. Will purify easily sulphu- 
rous gas, wholly unmanageable by lime. Takes out all the am- 
monia, Now operating in the following Gas Works: Harlem}; 
New York (2ist street); Port Morris; Hunter's Point; East 
New York; Worcester, Lynn and Cambridge, Mass.; Lewis- 
ton, Maine; St, Albans, Vt.; Pawtucket, R. I.; Meriden, Ct., 
and being introduced in many other places. 

Cost 70 cents per bushel. One bushel for each square foot 
of Purifier sufficient. Rights to use for life of Patents, for 
daily makes of gas in thousands; under 25,000 $200; under 
60,000, $400; under 100,000, $500 ; $250 additional for each addi- 
tional 50,000 per day. 

For further information and instructions, apply to 

ST. JOHN & CARTWRIGHT, 
2ist Street and Avenue A, New York Gas Works. 

s@” Immediate arrangements are urged, as the demand for 

he composition is increasing so rapidly that delays 
may occur. 





NNN ON NINN OC CHRRENREC NNN 


Washington Harris, 


C. GCEFRORER, 
Manufacturer of 
GAS BURNERS, 
GAS HEATING AND COOKING APPARATUS, 


FITTERS’ PROVING APPARATUS. ETC., 
No. 248 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 








RILEY A. BRICK & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPES, 
FOR WATER AND GAS, 
ALSO, 
GAS WORKS & MACHINERY CASTINGS 
OF EVERY DELCRIPTION, 
No. 89 White Street, New York. 
Rix A. Briox. Jas L. RopErtsox. 





Wm. Wallace Goodwin. 





B.S. BENSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 





Cast Iron Pipes and Fittings, 


AND 
GAS AND WATER MAINS. 


All sizes from 3 to 30 inch cast vertically in 1244 feet lengths 


Office & Factory 52 East Monument St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The Aubin Balanced 


VALVE WATER METER. 


(Used also for Oils and Liquors.) 





Is now in use by many city water companies, because of 
its Low Price, Simplicity, Durability, Accuracy -under any 

resstire, and, (a great advantage) because it runs with less 
head than any other meter used. 


H. Q. HAWLEY, Albany, N. Y- 
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R. DD. WOOD & GO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON GAS & WATER PIPES, 
Matthews Patent Hydrants, 


Lamp Posts. Etc. 





For the accommodation of parties who may want smal) lots 
Pipe for immediate delivery, we have established a yard in 
New York City. 

We have on hand here several thousand feet of small Pip> 
from whieh we can ship orders readily to any part of t'te 
country. 


R. PAINE, Selling Agent, 
No. 173 Broadway, New York, 
SECOND FLOOR, 


BLANCHARD & ARNOLD, 





Excelsior Car Wheel Works, | 


Cor. Fourth and Fowler Sts., Milwaukee. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Gas Apparatus, 
Bench Castings, 


Air and Immersed Tu- 
bular Condensers, 


Improved Dry Scrub- 
bers, 


Purifiers with Imp’d 
Dry Centre Valves, 
and every description of apparatus 
necessary for large or small Gas 

Works. 

The designs for our apparatus are 
furnished by JAMES H. WALKER, 
Engineer and Superintendent Mil- 
waukee Gas Works, who can be 
consulted on all matters relating to 
the working, erection of new, or ex- 
tension of old works, 

Parties employing us will find 
their orders promptly attended to, 
and satisfaction guaranteed in all 
cases, 

The best references given onthese 
points, 244-6m 


S. FULTON & CO., 
PLYMOUTH IRON WORKS, 
CONSHOCKEN, PA., 

Manufacturers of 


PIG IRON & CAST TRON GAS & WATER 
PIPES. 











Also, Heay and Light Castings of every description. 
412 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAMUEL FULTON, THEO, TREWENDT 


AMERICAN 


JOURNAL OF SCIENCE & ARTS, 


Founpep By Pror. SrLum™man rn 1818, 
And now numbering 100 volumes, in two Series of 50 vols. each. 





Editors and Proprietors: Profs, Silliman and Dana. 

Associate Editors: Profs, Gray and Gibbs of Cambridge, and 
Newton, Johnson, Brush and Verrill of Yale. 

Devoted to Chemistry, Physics, Geology, Mineralogy, Natu- 
ral History, Astronomy, Meteorology, etc. 

AThird Series in MONTHLY numbers, making two vol- 
ames @ year of about 450 pages each, from January, 1871. 
Subscription price $6.00 a year, or 50: cents a number. 

4 few Soiens sets on sale gt first and second series, 


LIMTAN & DANA 
Haven, bt. 


New 








NORTHWESTERN 
GAS AND WATER PIPE COMPANY. 





00 





WORKS, AT BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 646 WABASH AVENUE. 


SECTION 


OF 


GAS PIPE. 








Fie. 2. 


A—Cylinder of Wood. B—Band of Iron 
Fie. 2.—-Thimble for Connection. 


Above is a cut of the 





Fie. 3. 


C—Coating of Hydraulic or Asphaltum Cement. 


Fie. 3-—Horizontal Section and Connection. 


“WYCKOFF PATENT IMPERISHABLE GAS PIPE,” 


manufactured by the NorTHWESTERN Gas anp Water Pipe Company. 


This Pipe is made of White Pine, one inch to sixteen inches bore, in sections eight feet long, 
rounded in a lathe, coated inside and out with Asphaltum, connected with a tenon, or soeket, and 
a thimble joint, perfectly air and water tight, being driven together with cement furnished by the 


Company. 
Gas conducting Main in use. 


B&@ Send for Descriptive Pamphlet and Price List. 





DENNIS LONG & CO., 


Union Pipe Works, 
Louisville Pipe Foundry, 
AND 
Union Foundry and Machine Shops, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 





MANUFACTURE 
Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipe, 
All Pipe cast vertically in dry sand. 


2inch Pipes in 8 feetlengths. 3 inch to 60 inch cast n12 
feet lengths, 


RETORTS AND MOUTH PIECES, LAMP POSTS, CON- 
DENSING PIPE, HYDRAULIC MAINS, PURI- 
FIERS, DRIPS, ELBOWS, T’S, CROSSES, 
SLEEVES, VALVES, &c., &c. 
GAS-HOLDERS. 


And every description of work necessary for Gas or Water 
Cempanies. 





When laid its cost is about one half that of Iron Pipe, and is unquEsTIoNABLY the best 


242-ly 








JESSE W STARR & SONS, 


Camden Iron Works 


Camden, New Jersey, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS AND APPARATUS FOR GAS 
WORKS, 


Wrought Iron Roof Frames, 


| For Retort and other houses. Retorts and all castings re- 
| quired for setting them in the latest and most improved 
| model. WASHERS, CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS and EXHAUSTERS, 
for relieving the Retorts from pressure. PURIFIERS, varying 
from 2,000 to 2,000,000 cubic feet daily purifying capacity. 


‘Wrought Iron Lime Sieves, 


for Purifiers. Station Meters of all sizes. 


GAS HCLDERS, 


TELESCOPIC AND SINGLE, 
With cast iron guide and suspension frames, GAS GOV- 
ERNORS or REGULATORS, STREET MAINS, from 1 to 
48 INCHES DIAMETER, for WATER orGAS. Street Main 2n- 
nections, such a8 BRANCHES, BENDS, DRIPs, SrzVES, etc. 


STOP VALVES, from 3 to 30 inches, for both Water ana 
Gas. 


| Wrought Iron Work. 


| All the Smith and Sheet Iron work required: in and about 
Gas Works, 226-tf 


| 
} JESSE W..STARR, BENJ, F, ARCHES. 





BENJ, A. STARE. 
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TON FIRE BRICK 2. CLAY> 7 





; a & 
Fire Brick Works and office * 


iit 
Mitty I h 
wifi 


Ph, & 
"8 Clay Retort Works, St. 08" 


PHILIP NEUKUMET, 


(SUCCESSOR TO JOHN NEUKUMET), 


Manufacturer of Fire Bricks, Tiles, Gas and Sugar House Retorts. 


se Plans of Settings for Benches of Threes, Fives, and Sixes furnished, free of charge, upon application. 








WILSON & GARDNER. 


W orks, 


Lockport, Westmoreland Co., Pa. 


Office, 96} Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., Rooms 1 and 2. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY RETORTS, FIRE BRICK, TIL®. Etc. 


FROM. CL 


AY, SAME SPECIES, 


AND EQUAL 


TO 


BEST BELGIAN. 


IMPROVED WORKING PLANS OF THREES AND FIVES UPON APPLICATION. 


sa@y- ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 





0Oo————— 


REFERENCES: 


Gas Works Northwest, West, and South. 





GRAHAMITE, 


OR 


RITCHIE MINERAL. 


The yield of this Asphalt is nearly double, and the Candle 
Power more than double the product of Gas Coais, and it is 
extensively used by great and small companies, chiefly as an 
enricher and stimulant,in the proportion of five per cent. 
Yield 15,000 to 16,000 fee t per gross ton. Illuminating power 
80 to 32 candies. One bushel of lime purifies 6000 feet. Coke 
very strong. Itis incapable of spontaneous combustion or 
caking in the heap, and is used by simple addition to the 
charge. 

We sell at figures which allow a much larger profit to the 
purchaser, with better light than any standard coal. 

No gas materia! is atonce so safe and so cheap. Our As- 
halt is used im the manufacture of Varnish, Roofing, Ship 
Paint, Tiles, Pavements, Water Proof Paper, Cloth, and for 

all purposes where a coating is required that is unaffected by 
Water, Gasses, Alkalies, or Acids, 


The Ritchie Mineral Resin and Oil Co, 
95g $a Ne 97 South Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 








NEW YORK 


FIRE BRICK AND CLAY 


Retort Works. 


Se!” Established in 1845. ag 
(Branch works at Kreischerville, Staten Island.) 


B. KREISCHER & SON, 


OFFICE, 


GAS RETORTS, TILES & FIRE BRICK 
Of all shapes and sizes, 


FIRE MORTAR, CLAY AND SAND. 


shortest notice. 
B. KREISCHER & SON. 


JERSEY CITY 


GAS METER WORKS. 
R. M. POTTER & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








CONSUMERS GAS METERS, WET AND DRY, 


Station Meters, Center Seals, Gover- 


nors, Pressure Registers, 
AND ALL KINDS OF PRESSURE GAUGBS. 


Experimental Meters and Standard Test Gas widers, 


t@~ And all apparatus in use at the Gas Works _gs 
14 Morris St.. Jersey City, N. J 


ay 





5S Goerck Street, cor. Delancy, N. Y. 





MANHATTAN 
FIRE BRICK & ENAMELLED CLAY 


Retort Works, 
MAURER & WEBER, 
(Of the late firm of B. Kreischer & Co.,) 
PROPRIETORS. 
Office and Works, 15th Street, 
Manufactures of 


FIRE BRICK AND LILES, 


Of all shapes and sizes. 


FIRE MORTAR, CLAY AND SAND. 
t#~ Articles of every description made to order at short 
(135 


Avenue C, 


Articles of every description made to order at the | 20tice. 


HY. MAURER. ADAM WEBER. 
LACLEDE FIRE BRICK 


Clay Retort Works, 


Cheltenham, St. I Louis Co., Mo. 





| Laclede Fire Brick M Manufactnring Co. 


| Office, 901 Pine Street. Warehouse, 1007 N. Levee, St. Louis 
NOW READY AND FOR SALE, 
FODELL’S 


System of Bookkeeping 


FOR GAS COMPANIES. 
Price $5, which should be sent either in Check, P. O. Order, 


or Registered —- 
Blank Books, with printed headings and forms on this wee. 


| | tem, will be to Gas Companies, by a) to W 
hiladephie. or ae 


| FODELL, P 
ALLENDER & CO., 
Office GassLacur J oemae 42 Pine 8t., N.Y. 
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G RAHAM’S 
‘Patent Anti-Freezing 
| LAMP POST. 

THE BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND 
MOST DURABLE 
POST EVER OF- 
FERED TO THE 
PUBLIC. 




































WoostER, OH10 
Jan. 24, 1871. 
J. W. GRAHAM, 

Dear Sir: Yours of 
the 14th inst at hand. 
In reply I would say 
that we have tested the 
six anti-freezing Lamp 
Posts purchased from 


you, and find them to 
be all as you represent- 
ed. Whilst nearly a 
dozen of our sixty-five 
Posts were frozen down 
last month and first of 
this not one of yours 
was affected by the 


GasTives, FurnaAce-Biocks&c. [Rk eau 






























































Yours traly, 
} Lucas FLATTERY 
= ee SSS = —— =— » | onl Sec’y Wooster Gas- 







































Light Co. 
as sed — | Address the Patentee, 
* x ~ 2 r x ANTE 1 ry 71 ‘a "a J. W. GRAHAM 
SMITH & SAYRE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. | 9s0-9t Chillicothe, one. 





ee eee ee ee 





| AGENCY FOR 
The Mackenzie Patent Gas Exhauster  GIBSON’S IMPROVEMENT 


And Patent Compensator, IN THE 


Manufacture of Coal Gas, 
411 PINE STREET, ROOM 1. 











| The undersigned having been appointed Special Agent for 
the introduction of Grsson’s Substitute for Dip-Pipes in the 
| Manufacture of Coal Gas, respectfully presents for the ccn 
| sideration of Gas-Light Companies the Circulars and Pam- 
phiet issued by the American Coal Gas-Light Imp. Co., de- 
scriptive of the value of Grsson’s Improvement, and the mode 
| by which Gas-Light Companies can satisfy themselves of its 
| usefulness, without trouble or expense, at their own works, 
| Orders for fitting up Valves of any desired form or patent, 
| subject to the generality of the Gibson claim, and also for SUPPLIES 
and MATERIALS of every description required for the use of Gas 
| Light Companies promptly attended to by ‘ 
| W. H. GRENELLE, Special Agent. 
REFERENCE.—RICHARD MERRIFIELD, Esq., late Vice 
President MANHATTAN GAS-LIGHT COMPANY. 


‘WORKS UPON GAS. 





OWDITCH.—THE ANALYSIS, TECHNICAL VALUA- 
TION, Purification, and Use of Coal Gas, with illustra- 
tions, 8vo, cloth. Price, $4.50. 

THE GAS MANAGER’S HAND BOOK; consisting of 
Tables, Rules, and Useful Information for Gas Engineers, 
Managers, and others engaged in the Manufacture and 
Distribution of Coal Gas. By Thomas Newbigging; 8vo. 
cloth, $3.75. 

BOW ER—Gas Engineer’s Book of Reference, illustrated, 
4to. Price, T5c. 

CLEGG—Treatise on the Manufacture of Coal Gas, 5th edi 
tion, enlarged, 4to, cloth, Price, $10.50, 

“OLBURN—The Gas Works of London, 12mo, boards. 
Price, 60 cents, 

JAS CONSUMERS’ GUIDE—A Hand Book of Instruction 
on the proper management and economical use of gas, 
etc., etc. 12mo., cloth, Price, $1.00. 

HiUGHES—Gas Works and Manufacturing Coal Gas, 12mo. 
Price, $1.20, 

MASON—The Gasfitter’s Guide, paper. Price, 50 cents, 

D’HURCOURT—De l'Eclairage du Gas. Par E. R. Hur 
court, 3d edition, Paris, 1863; 8vo. and plates, $6.00, 

RICHARD—Gas Consumer’s Guide, 12mo, Price, 50 cents. 

SWEET—Special Report on Coal, showing its Distribution, 
Classification, and Cost, delivered over different routes to 

j various points in the State of New York, and the principal 
They are made to pass from 4,000 to 150,000 cubre feet of gas per hour; will increase the production and illuminating | Soues tae wg or e's H. Sweet, with Geo- 
power of the gas, and add very much to the durability of the retorts, either clay or iron. The Compensator obviates entirely SUGG—Gas Soubpotation ‘with ‘ desee tion of the v rious 
the necessity of water-joints, is compact, durable, cleanly, not liable to get out of order, self-acting, quiet, and certain in its Instruments and Apparatus caaployed in the Analysis of 
operation, . Coal and Coal Gas, Svo., cloth, Scarce, 
We are also sole proprietors and manufacturers of the WILKINS—How to Manage Gas; 24mo., paper, Price, 25c 
SCHILLING—Traite d’Eclairage par le Gaz, Price, $22. 
For sale by 








MACKENZIE PATENT BLOWER, PATENT CUPOLA AND SMELTING FURNACE, 


The Blower is a Force Blast machine, durably bailt, and can be driven with one-third the power required to drive the | D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
rdinary Fan, The Cupolas are manufactured in sizes to melt from 1 to 20 tons per hour, will save one quarter of the time 23 Murray Street and "0 —— 
equired by the old style Cupola, and 38 per cent fuel, Address a. @ FonTae, Preteen tw Our new and revised Catalogue of American and 

JAMES SAYRE, Treasurer. ; Foreign Scientific Books, $0 p. 8vo., sent to any address, on 


CHARLES W. ISBELL, Secretary. OFFICE, 9% LIBERTY STREET, New York, receipt of ten cents in postage stamps, 283 
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MORRIS, TASKER & CO., 
PASCAL IRON WORKS, 


Corner Fifth and Tasker Staeets, Philadelphia, and No. 15 Gold Street, New York. 
Established 1821, 


THOMAS T, TASKER, Jz., STEPHEN P. M. TASKER. 


STEPHEN MORRIS, 
FOR GAS WORKS MACHINERY, ADDRESS CORNER FIFTH AND TASKER STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Manufacturers and Builders of Gas Works, c&c., of all Descriptions, of the Most Approved Plans, 


WROUGHT IRON ROOF FRAMES.—PFor Slate, or Corrugated Iron Coverings, with Cast Iron Cornice Gutter. Iron 
Doors and Frames, Wrought Iron Pivot Blinds, Windows and all kinds of Oastings and Smith Work for Buildings. 


BENCH CASTINGS.—[etorts, and all Castings and Wrought Iron Work required for Setting them on the Latest Plan. 
Ge) Tar Gates, Wrought Iron Stand Pipes, Retort Lids, Cotter Bars, Coal and Coke Wagons, and Stokers’ Tools. 


EXMAUSTERS,.—Exhausters and Compensators, By-Passes to pass from 4,000 to 150,000 Cubic feet of Gas per hour, with 
Engines, Governors, Pressure and Vacuum Guages, 


SCRUBBERS —Single or Multitubular Scrubbers, with Self-Acting Pumps for Ammonia Water. 

WASHERS.,— Cataract and Single and Multitubular Spray Washera 

CONDENSERS.—Single and Multitubular Air and Water Condensers. 

PURIFIERS.—For Purifying from 1,000 to 2,000,000 cubie feet capacity daily, with either wet or dry Lime, or Oxide of 
Iron, and with either Ash Rivetted or Wronght or Cast Iron Lime Sieves. 

CARRIAGES.— Movable Lifting Carriages for Purifiers, arranged either for Floor or Overhead use. 

METERS.—Square and Round Meters of any capacity. 

GAS HOLDERS.—Single Lift and Telescopic Gasholders, with Cast or Wrought Iron Suspension Frames. 

GAS GOVERNORS.—Station Governors, with Regulating and Indicating Columns for Inlet and Outlet Pipes, also Dry 
Governors with Flexible Diaphragms for Underground Pipes. 

STOP VALVES.— Double Faced Stop Valves for Gas or Water, from three inches to forty-eight inches diameter. These 
Valves are proved on both sides, with a heavy Water Pressure, ae and Bell Pipes, Fittings and Drips of all de- 
scriptions. Steam Boilers and Hot Water Apparatus for Heating Building, and Gas Holder Tanks. Lamp Posts and 
Lanterns. 

Best quality American Charcoal Iron Boiler Tubes. Wrought Iron Tubes from one-eighth of an inch to ten inches diam., 
with all kinds of Fittings, Valves and Cocks, Gas and Steam Fitters’ Tools, and all articles connected with the manu- 
facture of Gas, Steam or Water. 

Sole Manrfacturers of P. Munzincer’s Patent Purifiers, Dry Center Seals, Adjustable Hydraulic Main Stand, Wooden Lime 
Trays, Stand and Straddle Pipes, and Multitubular Water Condenser. 

Mr. P., MUNZINGER, Gas Engineer, has been connected with our Establishment as Engineer and Designer, and in 
charge of the Gas Works Department for the past fifteen years. 

Plans, Specifications, and Estimates furnished, for Lighting up Towns, Cities, Factories, and Public Buildings, etc., etc., 
with Gas from Coal, Rosin, or Wood. 


We would refer to the Gas Machinery erected by us, and in operation, at the following places: 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Altoona, Pa. 
Willkes Barre, Pa 
Honesdale, Pa. 
Harrisburgh, Pa 
Erie, Pa 
Hanover, Pa 
Easton, Pa 
Lancaster, Pa 
Lock Haven, Pa 
McKeesport, Pa. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Lebanon, Pa. 
Uniontown, Pa. 
Washington, Pa 
Hudson City, N. J. 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


Salem, N. J. 
Newark, N. J 
Freehold, N. J 
Englewood, N. J. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Camden, N. J. 
Flemington, N. J. 


| 


Metropolitan Works, N, Y. City. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 

Rome, N. Y. 

Utica, N. Y. 

Port Jervis, N. Y. 

Elmira, N. Y. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Flat Bush, N. Y. 
Westchester Co., N. Y. 
Batavia, N. Y. 

Fredonia, N. Y. 

Columbus, Ohio 

Mansfield, Ohio. 

People’s Works, Cle¥eland, Ohio 
Newark, Ohio. 

Salem, Ohio. 

Wooster, Ohio. 

People’s Works, Chicago, Il. 


Chicago Gas-Light and Coke Co., Ill. 


Jacksonville, Ill. 
Peoria, Il. 


National Asylum for Discharged Volunteer 


Soldiers, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Detroit, Mich. 

La Porte, Ind. 

Lawrence, Kansas. 

Salem, Oregon. 
Port-au-Prince, Cal. 

San Jose, Cal. 

Stockton, Cal. 

Illinois State Penitentiary, Joliet. 
Hartford, Conn. 

Hagerstown, Md, 

Peoples Works, Baltimore, Md. 
Elkton, Md. 

Milledgeville, Ga. 

Augusta, Ga. 

New Orleans, La. 

Shreveport, La. 

Louisiana Ice Manufacturing Co 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

Jackson, Miss. 

Houston, Texas. 

Galveston, Texas, 


And a number of others. 








[a9" See page 180 for Index to Advertise™enta, 
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